Community Action Board Battles County Bureaucrat 


by N.F. and J.Z. 


At a meeting with Ted Durkee 
(County Administrative Officer) 
last week the Community Action 
Board (CAB) expressed their 
displeasure with the proposed 
county budget recommendations. 

In the recent months, CAB has 
been involved with reviewing 
community project proposals for 
OEO funding. in 1975-76. When 
Durkee’s budget was presented it 
was clear that the long hours of 
the CAB reviewing process was in 


vain and had been tossed aside as 
irrelevant. 

Community Action Board was 
established by OEO to review the 
various community projects that 
receive OEO funds in Santa Cruz. 
The board consists of elected and 
appointed representatives who 
act as advocates for the poor 
community. Each ba they 
recommend funding levels for 
OEO projects to the board of 
supervisors. Since these are 
proposed expenditures within the 
County, the supervisors must 
approve these recommendations 
before the projects receive funds. 


CAB is involved in this process as 
mandated under the OKO act. 
This year in a series of open 
hearings which included com- 
munity participation, CAB made 
recommendations for the 
allocated OEO based on needs 
that were of high priority within 
the community. The projects 
recommende dealt with 
childcare, food, senior citizens 
and the unemployed. These final 
recommendations were then 
submitted to the CAO’s office. 
The CAO’s job is to represent 
CAB to the board of supervisors. 
But the CAO’s office, in op- 


position to CAB, decided that no 
new OEO projects would be 
funded and existing projects 
would be funded at the same 
monetary levels as last year. 

This attitude negated CAB’s 
attempt to fund new innovative 
Progra that dealt with such 
igh priorities as food in this time 
of economic crisis. This position 
also doesn’t take into account the 
changes that have taken place 
within projects during the year 
and eliminates the possability of 
new projects being funded. The 
CAO is not taking into con- 
sideration the views of the 


people’s representatives and is 
arbitrarily establishing his own 
priorities. 

CAB will now take their case to 
the Board of Supervisors who will 
start budget hearings on June 18. 
Hopefully the Board will see the 
present need for flexible fundin 
to battle unemployment, food 
shortages and other economic 
ills. The job rally in the Count 
parking lot on the same day will 
Bive the people a chance to be 

eard. Perhaps in contrast to the 
CAO’s office the supervisors will 
be open to the voices of the 
people. 
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SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE TIGHTENS 


Maura Dolan 


The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, constrained by the state’s 
bleak financial outlook and 
reacting against ‘‘arrogant, 
elitist’ attitudes of university 
administrators, this week slashed 
about $5 million from the’ 
eoveroos proposed 1975-76 UC 
udget. 

But the Senate Committee’s 
Assembly counterpart, the Ways 
and Means committee, voted 
more liberally yesterday to 
augment the eee nore budget 
by several million dollars. 

Differences between the two 
chee proposals will be recon; 
ciled in a conference committee 
in late June. The University had 
criticized the governor’s 
proposed budget as grossly 
inadequate and had requested at 


least million more from the 
state. 
The Finance Committee 


deleted all state funding for 


_ UC’s 


Subject A and the Education 
rtunity. Pr (EOP) and 
tefund affirmative action 

. The Assembly com- 

mi hewever, approved $1.1 
million fer EOP, $500,000 for 
affirmative action and recom- 
mended: that high schools pay 
Subjeet A. fees for their graduates 
Pitre the University to take 


course. 
Robert Connelly, consultant to 
the Finance Committee, said the 
committee ignored the Univer- 
sity’s. requests. for additional 
funding and: sharply reduced: the 
budget beeause members felt 


SC TRANSIT PULLS FAST OGNEY 


MEETING TO BE HELD 


It’s amazing what one can find 
tucked away in the nether regions 
of the Santa Cruz Sentinel. This 
legal notice, on page 23 of 
Tuesday’s issue, was _ located 
above a ‘‘Fictitious Business 
Name Statement”’ and next to a 
“Notice to Creditors of Bulk 
Transfer’ for a casket company. 
But the size and placement of this 
notice belies its importance and 


impact. 

“An Ordinance of the Santa 
Cruz Metropolitan § Transit 
District Establishing Fare 
Schedule for Bus Service’’ was 
approved for Baa gre by the 
District Board of Directors at a 
special meeting last Friday. 

ounty Supervisor Cecil Smith 
from Watsonville case the sole 
‘‘no” vote. The ordinance, if 
abetoved by the District Board 
after the public hearings, would 
set a ‘‘group pass rate”’ by which 
established groups could contract 
with the District for passes. 

The UCSC campus is one of 
many groups that would fall 
under this rate structure. In the 
past UCSC had been the only 
a with a contract, negotiated 
yearly with the District. When 
the District requested a higher 
payment from the University last 


fall the negotiations faltered, and: F 


the contract expired Marclr 31. 
Now the District wants to set a 
standard rate for all groups, so it 
won't have to conduct individual 
negotiations. 

alks between: the District and 
the University, which used to 
comprise 47 percent, of total 
district ridership, have been 
stalemated since last December. 
According -te the University 
Transit Committee, the issue has 
been justification of cost by the 
District, with the opinion of one 
Director that: ‘‘ft’s none of your 
business.” 

The new fare structure or- 
dinaneeestablishes a$10 monthly 
pass with a $5. pass available to 
the elderly and handicapped. 
Total menthly cost to a group 
with a contract would be the 
month pass: rate x half the 
average ridership. This means 
that the cost would go up as the 
ridership in a group increases. 

In other words, if there were an 
average daily ridership of 3,000 
(up and back) out of a rider group 
of 6,000 (like UCSC), the cost per 
student per quarter would be 
$6.25. Increasing ridership to 
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‘Arrogant, cultured, well- 
spoken, elitist vice-presidents 
who are at constant war with the 
different campuses come up here 
demanding millions of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money and then 


oe impatient when the 
egislature questions their 
requests,’’ he said. 


vernor Brown has advocated 
full state funding for Subject A, 
which is currently paid for partly 
by the state and ged by Subject 
A students. If the Senate’s 
proposal to delete funding is 
approved, students will pay as 
much as $90 for the course. 
Brown’ has _s also aeees 
budgeting $1.1 million for EOP, 
which gives financial assistance 
to poor students. The Senate 
committee’s decision would 
require the university to expand 
EOP with private , rather than 


federal, funds, or scrap ex- 
pansion plans. 
The $1 million University 


for 
training women and minority 
faculty would also have to be 
obtained from outside sources. 


request recruiting and 


The Assembly committee 
approved $1 million for UC’s 
ndergraduate Teaching Ex- 
cellence Program, designed to 
improve undergraduate _in- 
struction at the University and 
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provide a system of teacher 
evaluations. But the Senate 
committee approved only $500,000 
for the program because of ‘“‘its 
questionable benefits.’’ 

In an unexpected move, the 
Finance Committee voted to 
allocate $1 million for the UC’s 
Extended University, a degree 
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REG FEE COMMITTEE IN REVIEW 


by Bernie Golden 


The 1974-75 Chancellor’s Ad- 
visery Committee on Rgistration 
Fees has turned in its recom- 
mendations for next year’s Reg 
Fee budget. The Reg. Fee 
Committee has had a mixed 
history in its three year life at 
UCSC. Chancellor McHenry’s 
committees were persona HY 
picked, facult and _ staff 
dominated, with the budget 
written wholly by staff. This 
year’s committee, appointed by 
Chancellor Christensen, wrote its 
own budget and was student 
dominated (the make-up was 2 
students picked by McHenry, 3 
students picked by Christensen 
from a slate submitted by CCR, 
and two oiiagar ee This was done 
to increase student input and 
allow more student control over 
Reg. Fees, which are $100.00 of 
the fees paid each quarter by 
each student. 

Unfortunately, the committee 
was picked extremely late in the 
year and its responsibilities were 
never made clear by the Chan- 
cellor. This confusion hampered 
the workings of the committee 
and heightened the personality 
differences between the mem- 
bers. The chair of the committee. 


ORIGINAL. DEFECTIVE-© 


Kim Marienthal, was picked by 
Christensen, and he constantly 
clashed with the student-picked 
members. Marienthal, who ad- 
mitted to being dictatorial in 
some of his actions, chose to 
interpret the nebulous definition 
of the committee in the direction 
of a Chancellor’s Advisory 
Committee, co-operated closely 
with the Office of Planning and 
Analysis (OPA), and consistently 
acted without consulting the rest, 
of the committee. At one 
ee the conflicts wer so great 
hat the CCR-picked members 
asked for Marienthal’s 
resignation. 

The question of who the com- 
mittee was responsible to was a 
crucial one. The budget was 
supeced to have a 10 per cent 
deficit, necessitating cuts in all 
units. Many members felt that 
the committee was to be a buffer 
for the Chancellor, shielding him 
from the complaints of the units 
cut and giving someone to blame 
for the cuts. Barbara Mosle, a 
CCR-picked member said she felt 
‘‘used’’ and thought the com- 
mittee was an ‘‘insulator” for 
Christensen. Marienthal agreed 
that the committee was a buffer, 
but thought the role was a fair 
trade for the nower given 


students by the Reg. Fee Com- 
mittee. ; 

Even though the committee 
was a “‘buffer’’, it had no real 
power, because it could not be 
sure its decisions would be 
followed. Its budget was matched 
Oy an OPA budget, and the 
Chancellor made the final 
decision on funding. OPA’s 
budget was very close to the 
committee’s, and it seems the 
Chancellor will make no great 
changes in the committee’s 
recommendations, but the 
committee had no assurance that 
this would be so. 

Christensen did say, however, 
in a meeting with the Reg. Fee 
Committee, that he was 
open to next year’s committee 
being totally student picked 
(pending CCR regularization) 
and controlling the budget. 
Marienthal and committee 
member Sue Goelz (both 
originally picked by McHenry) 
expressed reservations about 
student-picked committees, 
fearing ‘“‘celiques’’ 
and __too-similar political 
viewpoints among members 
picked by only one student 
Organization. Marienthal also 
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Dear Editor, 
I am writing in reference to the 
front-page write- a Chancellor 
Christensen’s_ ta at Cowell, 
which was inaccurately and 
carelessly written. The intent 
seems to have been to report the 
exact goings-on for the benefit of 
those who were not present. If 
thatis the case, the pospore is not 
served very successfully because 
of the combined total of majsim: 
formation and sloppy repore 
A few corrections: Joshi 
a Cowell student, 


questions. 

If the article’s intent was to 
recreate the conversation there is 
a good deal of distortion and 
omission. Aside from certain 
portions which come across as 
out of context, there is no mention 
of Jasper Rose, whose in- 
terchange with the Chancellor 
was a significant part of the 
conversation and his words 
finished up the event, generating 

enthusiastic audience 


an 
ac ; : 

y disappointment, aside from 
my objection to the inadequate 
overall job, is thatno attempt was 
made to convey the mood of the 
event, which seemed to me to be 
of as much significance as _ the 
specific words exchanged. I 
witnessed an unusual atmosphere 
of agreement and unity between 
the faculty and students present, 
with both groups sharing in the 
effort to extract some definite 
statement of purpose or com- 
mitment from the Chancellor. 
Each voice which spoke seemed 
to be representative of many 


others in the room. I would hope 


maintain a r level of con- 
scientiousness and accuracy in 
your reporting. Hopefully this 
carelessness was an exception 
and future articles will show 
greater effort. 


Susan Reiter Cowell College 


that your paper will try to 
ighe 


I was moved to respond to your 
letter. Itseems as though you are 
ae with coverage of the 
Chancellor’s talk at Cowell. Well, 
after reading your letter, I could 
find one point that can be held to 
be true. I was incorrect in my 
estimation of the length of the 
Chancellor’s presentation. Maybe 
it was due to my total withdrawal 
or to the fact that I don’t have a 
watch; in any event, I stand 
corrected. 

As far as Pires correction 
regarding Mr. Miller’s college, it 
was a mistake (as we all often 
make) made by one of our 
tvpesetters. In my original test, 
Mr. Miller is recognized to be a 
member of Cowell College. 

In regards to the ESTIMATE I 
made of the size of the group, I do 
not believe you could make a very 
good case that it was grossly 
inaccurate. The number varied 
as people left and arrived. For 
you to be so critical of my 
ESTIMATE, I would have ex- 
pected the ACCURATE estimate 
to have apeesrer in your letter. 
What, WAS your estimate? 

As far as my _ success in 
recreating the converstion, if that 
had been my intention, I would 
have taped it and called it an 


interview. Incorporating quotes 


into a general text is a recognized 
form of writing. I did not intend to 
quote the context of the dialogue 
of the meeting. 


My exclusion of Jasper Rose’s 


statement was_ deliberate. 
Everything said by Mr. Rose 
(with all due respect) was being 
expressed by others in the 
discussion. It was my perception 
that the statements and questions 
of the others present addressed 


the most relevant issues in the 


ost direct fashion. 
4] would also like to make it 
that I had and have no in- 

s of conveying ‘moods’. I 
4 know that 


Cowell students 
ity I see in 


greater length. 
Bill Chavez 


Dear Editors: 

In June, 1969, gay people began 
mass, organized resistance to the 
legal, religious and sexual op- 
pression which gay people have 
suffered for centuries. This 
resistance which began as a riot 
against a brutal police attack in 
New York City marked the birth 
of the gay liberation movement. 
Since then, gay people have 
celebrated the last week of June 
as Gay Pride Week--a time of 
celebration of unity and of 
struggle. The New American 
Movement believes that gay 
liberation is an integral part of 
the struggle for a_ socialist- 
feminist revolution. - Therefore, 
we join with them in celebration 
of unity, struggle, and hope for 
their liberation and the creation 
of a socialist-feminist society. 


The Santa Cruz chapter of the 
New American Movement 


Dear Editor, 

I am writing in hopes that you 
may be able to help me. I am 
presently incarcerated at the 
‘‘Marion Correctional Institute” 
in Ohio, and am in dire need of 
some correspondence from the 
outside. 

Since I have no family or 
friends’ with whom to com- 
municate the days go by un- 
bearably slow, and I have lost 
touch with all that is happening in 
the free world. 

I am a 24 year old white male, 
and am fairly well versed in most 
subjects. I would like to 
correspond with anyone, 
regardless of age, race or sex. 

I ask that if possible you run my 
letter in your school’s paper in 
hope that I will be able to acquire 
some correspondence. 

In any event, I would like to 
thank you for your time and any 
consideration you can give me in 
this matter. 


Thank you, 

TK Smith, 89-664 
P.O. Box 57 
Marion, Ohio 43302 
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To The UCSC Community 


It has come to our attention that 
the. position of Dean of the 
Graduate Division has been of- 
fered to Professor Marta 
Morelos-Frosch, an excellent 
candidate who has shown much 
concern for the graduate 
program at UCSC. Much to her 
credit, Professor Morelos-Frosch 


refused to accept a job with 


inadequate budget, inadequate 
power, and little autonomy. Her 
decision reflects and 
corroborates the complaint of the 
Graduate Student Association, 
that UCSC devotes too little 
money, interest, and energy to its 
graduate progtam. While we 
enthusiastically support the 
appointment of rofessor 


- Morelos-Frosch as Dean, we 


fully agree that no one should 
accept this job in its present 
status. We therefore urge Vice- 
Chancellor Cota-Robles to heed 
the admonitions stated by 
Professor Morelos-Frosch, 
revising this Deanship so that it 


_ becomes a position of power and 


ee We also recommend to 
other candidates for this job that 
they follow the example of Marta 
Morelos-Frosch, and refuse to be 
a puppet official for an ad- 
ministration which neglects its 
graduate division, to govern a 
student body of graduate students 
who do not a the Deanship 
as it now stands. _ wine! 
Graduate Student Association. 


Dear Editor: 

In response to Joe Heinrich’s 
letter of last week: 

I have no particular wish to 
defend Harry Chotiner. He is 
certainly no worse, and _ is 
probably ‘‘better’’ politically-- 
more honest and more involved-- 


than most of the academics of ° 


UCSC. I understand Heinrich’s 
bitterness about professional 
intellectuals who call themselves 
radical while sitting com- 
placently, protected from--and 


supported by--the conditions they . 


are supposedly against. 
However, I also think his attitude 
toward them is wrong-headed and 
dangerously narrow. 


There is a definable separation, 


between _ classically-defined 
“workers”? and what are called 
the middle classes--professionals, 
skilled workers, small business 
etd obs administrators, and 
ureaucrats, etc. Theinter 
the two groups may or pay not be 
ultimately in correspondance. 
My own opinion is that we will all 
benefit from a _ socialist 
revolution, that we are all op- 
pressed and alienated from our 
work and our society. But even if 
the interests of the workers and 
the middle classes are not 
ultimately the same, it is im- 
rtant for the workers to remain 
in cooperative relation with those 
others; for in antagonism we will 
never establish the strength we 
need against our real enemies, 
those who really do have the 
power and the wealth. The 
problem is to establish that 
cooperation based on a common 
understanding of oppression. 
Fighting with each other will 
get us nowhere. History can 
certainly teach us that lesson. 
Besides, what about “after” the 
revolution? Highly trained 
people will still be valuable and 
necessary, and to ‘get rid”’ of 
them without regard to their 
usefulness will be foolish. 
There’s a _ difference between 
allowing an intellectual to dictate 
standards and actions, and of- 
fering him or her a place in your 
community. 


j 
th 


a 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


It’s better to take people at 
their word, that they’re for you, 
until their actions prove them 
against you. 


Sincerely, 
Alice Kaiser 


To the UCSC Community: 

There is a new drug here in 
Santa Cuz called MDA and most 
users of it are not being made 
aware of the dangers of this drug. 
“MDA is toxic to certain in- 
dividuals at various dosage 
levels. As in the case of 
chloroform, what is a regular 
dose to many people may a 
fatal dose to some others: a case 
of aphasia occurred in Chile, and 
a death occurred in California. 
Individual incompatibility is 
inconsistent and bound to dose 
level, however, it is possible to 
ascertain it through 
progressively increasing test 
doses (i.e.--10 mg, 20 mg, 40 mg, 
100 mg.--a hit is 100 mg) This 
should be done without exception 
throughout the time precedin, 
any first...MDA session. Typica 
toxic symptoms are skin reac- 
tions, profuse sweating and 
confusion: I have observed these 
in about 10 per cent of the subjects 
at doses of 150-200 me --Claudio 
Naranjo, M.D. The ‘Healing 
gy P- 71. 

The dealers of this stuff are not 
telling their customers about this 
important precaution, and scores 
of le -are casually taking 
whole hits. Some are getting the 
toxic symptoms. 


_As a means ‘of fullfilling Af- 
firmative Action hiring 


procedures, (as well as filling 
positions vacated for various 
reasons) the City on A Hill Press 
is looking for new recruits. There 
will be a variety of positions to be 
filled. Those that we will actively 
ications for will be: 


seek a 
productien ‘assistant, production 
manager, ‘cireulafion manager, 
shop manager, ‘and subscription 
assistant. ~ «XS: 

Included with these jobs, there 
will be a'number of ‘non-paying 
obs with the press. At present we 

ve-many positions open. They 
are:' campus néws editor, fine 
arts (persons interested in doin 
reviews for'‘films, plays an 
concerts), and poetry editor. We 
are also interested in starting a 
weekly question column which 
would ‘register the thoughts and 
opfffiéhs''of various students on 
campus. 

If you have any ideas, or 
constructive criticism that might 
be of some service to the paper 


r 
lease utitin writing and send it ! 
ti) ty on A Hill Press in.th 

UCSC Stonehouse. : 


City on a Hill Press 


EPltOfs ccccsccssiescees Bill Chavez 
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individual campus. 
terly $29,50 add-on fees at UC 
Santa Cruz break down in the 
following manner: 


We must pay $229.50 every 
quarter to attend UCSC. Con- 
vinced of the impossibility of 
changing this fee level deter- 
mined by an _ impenetrable 
bureaucracy, we fill out our 
checks quietly, possibly only 
expressing a token gripe to a 
friend. But members of the Santa 
Cruz Student Lobby Annex 
decided to investigate’ the 
allocation of fees. First, we found 
that students at UCSC pay more 
than do students at the other UC 
campuses. All UC students pay 
$200 per quarter in education and 
registration fees, but the ad- 
ditional fees vary by campus. 
Our 229.50 fee is the highest fee in 
the system, far surpassing UC- 
SB’s .25, second highest fee in 
the system. UC Irvine students 
pay only $209 per quarter. What 


is the cause of the discrepancy? 
Fees in excess of the standard 
$200 per quarter are levied by the 
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who makes the 
In most of the colleges, the 
allocation of fees is determined 
by the college student govern- 
ment. The remaining fees fees to 


x 


Ny 


The quar- 


$16-campusg facilities fee 
$8--college fees 
$2-campus projects fee 
$3.50--transit fee 


The administration tacked on the 
campus 
remaining $13.50 was approved 
by studeht referendum. Although 
many people are acquainted with 
the uses of college and transit 
fees, very few people know how 
the remaining two-thirds of self- 
assessed fees are spent. The 
transit fee 
ridership: it will no longer be 
collected if a new bus contract is 
not reached. $8 is allocated to 
yous college; individual colleges 


facilities fee; the 


id for student bus 


ave different ag receree 
get decisions. 


be explained are the less-known 
campus projects fee and campus 
facilities fee. 

The $2 campus projects fee was 
initiated and approved by 
students in 1969. Originally, 
students voted to add $3.50 to 
their quarterly payment; the 
components of the fee were $.80 
for community service projects, 
$1.00 for EOP scholarship fund, 
$.20 for EOP recruitment, and 
$1.50 for the Inter-Campus Board, 
the previous central student 

overnment at UCSC. When the 
CB dissolved, $1.50 was _ sub- 
tracted from the $3.50 campus 
projects fee, leaving it at $2. 

Other developments affecting 
the campus projects fee have 
occurred since the fee was first 
levied in 1969. At the time when 
students voted to pay $.80 per 
quarter for community service 
projects, the Regents had agreed 
to give two dollars for every 
dollar spent by a campus for 
community projects. A few years 
ago, the Regents withdrew these 
matching funds and suggested 


that part of the registration fee be 
used to finance community 
service projects. Because UCSC 
had accumulated extra funds, 
totaling about $400,000 from the 
Regents matching’ dollars, 
community service projects at 
Santa Cruz continued to be 
adequately funded without ad- 
ditional money from registration 
fees. Now, however, the surplus 
has diminished to $10,000; a 
request was made for extra funds 
from registration fees for com- 
munity service projects in 1975- 
76. 

The remainder of the $2 
campus pee fee is spent on 
EOP scholarship and _ recruit- 
ment. When the fee was initiated, 
the EOP and financial aids 
programs were new and weak. In 
the past few years, the programs 
have been strengthened by new 
sources of funding. Although the 


$1.20 collected from the campus 


THE THREAT OF MANDATORY MOTHERHOOD 


by Sylvia Allen 
and Laura Haward 


Despite the 1973 Supreme Court 
decision making abortion legal 
throughout the US, the abortion 
issue is by no means settled. 

On the national level, the right 
to decide whether and when to 
have a child is constantly 
threatened By a string of 
proposed Constitutional amend- 
ments which would grant 
citizenship to fetuses or ban 
abortion is some other way. 
These are joined by a barrage of 
bills each of which would cut off 
federal funds for abortion, 
ines it once again the 
perogative of the rich. 

The most threatening of the 
prone legislation is the 

hitehurst Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, which 
would reverse’ the 


SUPE ng abortion 
outright, both California senators 
do support the Whitehurst 
Amendment. And if itis adopted, 
itis evident that a majority of the 
state legislatures would pass anti- 
abortion laws--indeed, more than 
30 states already have some sort 
of anti-abortion legislative 
measure. 

Locally, abortion recentl 
became unavailable, 
technically legal, to certain 
Froups of women. The Women’s 

alth Collective, which operated 
the only clinic offering low-cost 
($145) abortions anywhere closer 
than San Jose, has been abruptly 
denied a license on questionable 

rouds. Now, unless ae qualify 
or Medi-Cal, you will be unable 
to obtain an abortion in this area 
for less than $295 to $350. 

No doubt everyone has heard 
about the trial of Dr. Edelin, a 
Boston doctor who was convicted 
in March of manslaughter for 
performing an abortion which 
was perfectly legal under the 
Supreme Court decision. Though 
this conviction will probably 
overturned on appeal, the 
damage done to freedom of 
choice is incalculable-doctors all 
over the nation are increasingly 
agregar ag ae pater abortions for 
fear of legal complications. 


PROBLEMS FACING 
FREE CHOICE 

Political ignorance is the best 
friend of’ the anti-dbortionists. 
The anti-abortion contigent is 
massive, well-organized and well- 
financed. Although the majority 
of Americans favor keeping 
abortion legal, this majority is for 
the mos art completely 
ignorant of the 
legislative attempts of the 
mandatory motherhood groups. 
For this reason, there is no 
comparable national effort to 
uphold abortion righte, 

Right to Life and Birthright are 
perhaps most well-known 
national organizations cam- 
paigning against a woman’s right 

choose. Right to Life is. a 
political lobbying organization 
whose specific goal -is to 
criminalize abortion, while 
Bir ht operates on the in- 
dividual level. Birthright ad- 
vertiese “support and help’ to 
women who are ‘‘pregnant and 
distressed,” and do not mention 
the fact that they are a man-,, 
datory motherhood group. ., 
Furthermore, their charter 
specifically states that they are 
“‘to refrain in every instance from 
offering or piving advice on. the 
subjects of contraception, .or 
sterilization, and to refrain from- 
referring any person to another 

rson, place or agency for this 
i of advice.” 

OAaOn to both groups is a 


' policy, of capitalizing on sen- 
‘sationalism. 
,Slide shows feature, aside from 


ir literature and 


grossly erroneous information, 
colorful pictures of dismembered 
fetuses and shock-value words. 
(for example: an aborted fetus is 
always referred to as a ‘‘mur- 
de baby’’). 


THE MANDATORY 
MOTHERHOOD LINE 


Anti-abortionists believe that 
even the tiniest fertilized egg is a 
human being; and that therefore, 
abortion is legalized murder, only 
one step away from compulsory 
euthanasia for the aged and in- 
firm. In response to plight of 
women who are unprepared in 
any way to be a parent, they say 
‘“‘she shouldn’t have gotten 
he, cea in the first place.” 

thermore, they argue, since 
there is a shortage of babies for 
adoption, she: should simply 
continue ner pregnancy and 


constant™' 


supply another baby for the 
dwindling market. 

As a matter of fact, Birthright, 
in a January letter to City on A 
Hill Press--while iui 4 that 
there is no real shortage of babies 
for adoption--sta ed the 
following: ‘"...itis:a fact that most 
adoptifig’ parents want healthy, 
white newborns. It’s also a fact 
that the majority of Birthright’s 
clients are healthy, white young 
women...”’ 


THE PRO-CHOICE LINE 


We wonder if Birthright is 
aware of the growing fear of 
uncurbed ulation growth in a 
world of limited life resources? 
Further, we would like to know 
what proportion of Birthright’s 
adherents has adopted children 
from hard-to-place groups; and 
whether the organization con- 
tributes to the support of the one- 
‘and-a-half billion people already 
malnourished or starving. There 
is absolutely no shortage of un- 
wanted non-white, abnormal or 
handicapped babies, or older 
children. 

Garret Hardin, in his book 
Mandatory Motherhood, answers 
more than adequately the 
shouldn’t-have-gotten-pregnant 
ine: ‘‘...is itcontrary to society’s 
nterests ‘for 'a' woman to want to 
be able to afford a child before 
she has one?...is there...any 
group who will make the world a 

tter place in which to live if 
they are compelled to bear 
children they don’t want? 

““*You’ve made your bed, now 
lie in it’ -- whom are we 

unishing? The woman, cer- 

inly . But... we are also 
punishing the child. What sort of 
a justice is that?” 
hose who oppose abortion on 
mse gern or moral grounds do not 
the law to support their 
principles. Under the Supreme 
Court decision, these people-as 
well as those opposed on moral 
grounds to bearing unwanted 
children--are guaranteed the 
right to act according to their 
convictions. 

It is naive to believe that 
abortion can be prevented by 
laws. Abortion fe awe : 
legal or illegal, an dea vale 
associated with illegal abortions 
is shockingly higher than that 
associated with legal ones. 
Therefore, since criminalized 
abortion so often takes the life of 
the woman as well as that of the 


fetus, true reverence for life 
should bring the conclusion that 
abortion should be legal, not 
criminal. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


Keep Abortion Legal has been 
conducting continuous teard 
campaigns in the Santa Cruz 
area. An indication of the direct 
effectiveness of these campaigns 
is the defeat in the past year of 
three different measures to cut 
off federal funding for abortions. 
This was due to the intense public 
disapproval expressed in post- 
cards and letters. 

K.A.L. is maintained by funds 
raised through on-campus bake 
sales every two weeks. The bake 
sales are run by volunteers, as 
are the publicity, education and 
telephone tree committees. Your 
support, your ideas, and your 
energies are welcome. Meetings 
are held every Monday. For 
more information call 426-0543. 


Because of these developments 
in recent years, people have 
presented interesting ideas for 
new usage of the campus projects 
fee. One proposal suggested 
giving the $2 fee to a central 
board representative of the 
colleges. This board could then 
annually evaluate and allocate 
the mone to deservin 
programs. The board might sti 
decide to allocate the money to 
EOP and community service 
projects. Although this proposal 
1s only an idea, it suggest the 
importance of bringing fee 
allocation up to date. 

The remaindgadl the fees, the 
$16 for Stude cilities, com- 
prises the largest portion of the 
add-on fees. Originally, the fee 
was eight dollars and not self- 
assessed. The fee presently 
stands at sixteen dollars and is 
slated to go up to nineteen dollars 
in the 1977-1978 fiscal year. The 
fee funds a myriad of ad- 
minstrative and clerical ex- 
penses. However, the largest 
portion of the Fee, approximately 
80 percent, goes for payments on 
student facilities areas (i.e. 
lounges) and dining facilities. 

Because Santa Cruz. is the 
newest campus, we have the 
highest fee for paying eff the debt 
service. UC Riverside has the 
next highest debt service fee of 
$5, which is less than half of what 
is spent at this campus. The 
payments from all on and off- 
campus students pays for lounges 
and dining halls. This means that 
students who live off-campus, and 
generally do not take advantage 
of these facilities still pay for the 
debt service. 

The remainder of this fee is 
divided on a per student basis and 
distributed to the colleges. One of 
the goals of the Santa Cruz 
Campus, was to prove that the 
collegiate system would cost no 
more administratively, as 
compared to a departmentalized 
multi-university. But students 
seem to be paying the additional 
expenses created by the colleges. 
A portion of the fee pays for 
salaries, general assistance (i.e. 
gatehouse expenses), supplies 
and equipment. Also, in some 
instances a portion of this fee 
goes for Provost Home operating 
expenses. Each college, except 
Oakes and Eight, has a con- 
tinuing maintenance reserve fund 
for the Provost’s Home. A 
thousand dollars of student 
facilities monies is added to the 
reserve each year, and goes for 
any major as og expenses. A 
portion of the income from 
vending machine sales rebates 
also pays for the Provost Home 
operating deficit. 

The Graduate Student 
Facilities Fee has few ex- 
penditures and no definite policy 
or commitments on the use of the 
funds. The fund is presently 
swollen to the amount of $45,000, 
which is a sixth of all un- 
dergraduate fee revenues. 

Additional income is generated 
for the disbursements through 
Student Facility Fee Allocations, 
in the form of summer and room 
use fees (i.e. guest and faculty 
apartments). The income from 
these rentals vary greatly from 
college to college, and account for 
the differing expenses covered by 
this fee at the colleges. 

These facts about the fees have 
attempted to inform you about 
the various expenses paid by the 
add-on fees. Because of the 
present fiscal restraints placed 
on the campus by the Governor 
and legislature, no relief can be 
expected for these expenses. 
However, this does not preclude 

reater student participation in 

etermining the disbursement of 
the fees. 
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Debunking Smokey the Bear 


Prescribed Burning on Campus 


by Pat Murphy 


During the week of May 26th, 
the fire department flaunted the 
dictums of Smokey the Bear. 
Jason Gréenlee, a_ biology 
graduate student hired by the fire 
department, lit fires instead of 
putting them out, in an effort to 
determine the possibilities for the 
use of prescribed burning on 
campus. 

Prescribed burning is the 
carefully controlled surface 
burning of an area of land. Small 
vegetation, dead wood, and duff, 
the organic debris on the forest 
floor, burn in a surface fire, but 
the living trees and large bushes 
are left unburned. A prescribed 
fire’s intensity and rate of 
propagation are predetermined 
and controlled by the weather 
conditions, the type of fuel in an 
area, and the fuel’s moisture 
content. 

Jason test burnt 3 six meter 
square plots, two in the chaparral 
and one in the Douglas fir- 
redwood forest, to determine the 
optimum conditions for 
preectia ae burning in this area. 

rescription burning will be 
tested more extensively next year 
and may eventually be used on 
large areas of the campus. 

Fire Chief Frank Borges ex- 
plained that he anticipated some 
objection to the program from 
students who weren’t aware of 
the beneficial aspects of fire in 
the forest and chaparral. Both 
Chief Borges and Jason em- 
phasized that fire is a natural 
cleansing mechanism in a forest. 
In the centuries before human 
intervention, many small fires 
were set by lightening. Each fire 
would burn over a few. acres of 
land. In California, the net effect 
of many small fires was the 
regular burning of large areas. 
In the Santa Cruz area, the In- 
dians are thought to have prac- 
ticed regular burning of the 
grasslands. 


If an area is burned regularly, 
the fires will remain nal. since 
there’s no accumulation of dead 
wood and duff to fuel a large fire. 
But if fires are suppressed in an 
area for many years, any fire that 
does start will rage out of control, 
burning living trees as well as 
dead wood, fueled by the debris 
that accumulated over the years 
without fire. 

Propaganda against alice in 
the forest is relatively récent. 
The Smokey the Bear campaign 
began in the 1950’s. The Forest 
Service’s extreme position 
against fire has been criticized by 
naturalists for ignoring the need 
for fire. Because of criticism and 
because destructive wildfires 
have demonstrated that sup- 

ression doesn’t always work, the 

orest Service is now actively 
researching the use of fire as a 
management tool. 

Jason explained that many of 
the campus chaparral plants are 
adapted to fire and in some cases 
require fire for their normal 
growth. Without the clearing of 
deadwood that fire provides, the 
chaparral becomes. overgrown 
and begins to yellow and die. 
Knobcone pines require fire to 
reseed themselves; manzanita, 
another chaparral plant, requires 
fire for its seeds to germinate. 
Redwoods require the bare 
mineral soil left after burning to 
reproduce by seed. If the seeds 
fall on a layer of organic debris, 
the a) aoc seeds are attacked 
by a fungus. The layer of nitrate 
ash from a fire encourages the 
rapid sprouting of many of the 
campus’ herbs’ and grasses. 

‘Wildlife can’ also benefit from 
burning, Jason explained. Deer 
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are attracted to a newly burnt 
area by the new shoots that 
sprout after a fire. Quail have 
trouble foraging in a forest with a 
heavy layer of duff, but they 
thrive in areas where the duff has 
been burnt away. Some types of 
song bird are attracted by the 
change in habitat, an abundance 
of certain kinds of foods, and 
nesting sites. 

On the Santa Cruz campus, the 
last large fire was at the turn of 
the century. At that time, the 
campus was logged off and 
burned over. 

Present campus fire control 
measures, according to Fire 
Chief Borges, include an ex- 
tensive system of fuel breaks, 
areas where a large proportion of 
the deadwood and brush that 
could fuels a fire have been 
cleared away. The fuel breaks 
are part of the campus fuel 
reduction plan. During the 
summer months, crews of people 
and equipment clear the brush 
and wood from the forest. 

Fire Chief Borges. mentioned 
the economic value of prescribed 
es a forest management 
tool, uel reduction that now 
requires a large university ex- 
penditure for people. and 
equipment could be accomplished 
cheaply by, less. .people':mnless 
time with prescreptiqnsburning. 

The mMain..pginbiof interest: for 
most students-isvlikely toibe- the 


ecological impact of rake 
e 


Regular burning could help in 

growth and life cycle of much of 
the campus vegetation. “A 
program of prescribed burning 
might return the campus to an 
ori closer to its original 
state. ‘ 
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> TRAVE 
TO CHINA 


The 1975 UCSC China Friendship Delegation has openings 
for one (or possibly two) alternate members. Although we 
have requested permission from the Chinese to bring all 
members of the delegation, including alternates, we have no 
guarantee that this request will be granted. Therefore, people 
applying for these slots should keep in mind that there is a 
possibilty that the alternates will not go along on the trip. 


In filling these vacancies, our group plans to review ap- 
plications previously submitted, and also invites’ the sub- 
mission of new applications. The deleagtion is committed to 
the principles of affirmative action, and is very concerned 
that the final group be ethnically diverse. In particular, Blacks 
and Native Americans are seriously underrepresented in the 
application file, and we would like to specifically encourage 
members of these ethnic groups to apply. 


Our group is the fourth delegation from UCSC to travel to 
China. Although we have already requested visas from the 
Chinese, we have received no word as to whether or not our 
group will be accepted. We have asked to go in September 
and October, and have requested to spend 5 weeks in the 
country (although we expect to be invited to stay for only 
three weeks). The trip will cost about $1500 per person. 


If you would like to be considered for one of these alternate 
slots, but have not already filled out an application, please 
send us a letter (of not more than three pages) telling us . 
anything you think we should know in considering your 
application. Applications must be received by June 12, and 
should be sent to: 
UCSC CHINA FRIENDSHIP DELEGATION 

c/o Third World Teaching Resource Center 
117 Communications Bldg., UCSC 
Santa Cruz, CA. 95064 
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@ WORK TOGETHER TO DEVELOP FEMINIST THEORY 


by Kat Benn 


The Women’s Studies Program 
is completing its first year at 
Kresge College. It is the only 
program at UCSC that has more 
than token student participation 
in its administration. It exists 
largely because of student 
demand. The decision-making 
body for the program, the 
Women’s Studies Collective, has 
worked with a shoe-string budget 
to create an academic major, to 
hire part-time faculty and staff, 
to sponsor a series with speakers, 
musicians and movies, to stock a 
small library; and to give 
financial support to several 
courses. 

The process of developing a 
Women's Studies program at 
UCSC has been slow. Women’s 
Studies programs are the 
academic arm of the con- 
temporary women’s movement. 
The application of women’s 

rsonal experience to academic 
heory challenges many 
traditionally held assumptions 
about women in society. Most 
teachers do _ not _ respond 
positively to this challenge. 

At UCSC, those teachers who 
have presented the feminist 
critique soon found their classes 
in strong demand. It became 
apparent that women students 
and faculty were creating a new 
approach to education that 
required more than one or two 
basic classes. 

In Spring 1972, 700 students 
signed a petition endorsing the 
immediate establishment of a 
Women’s Studies Program as a 
means to hiring more instructors. 
In the next two years, before this 
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demand was acted on, hundreds 
of students were turned away 
from classes. 
The creation of a centralized 
program was a question of 
strategy debated through 1973 and 
1974. Putting Women’s Studies 


into a college Blige ta could have 


the unfortunate effect of taking 
pressure off of all other campus 
colleges and boards, and letting 
them ignore the demand to re- 
educate themselves. 

Ultimately, these  disad- 
vantages were outweighed by the 
advantages of centralization: 
coordination of activities, a place 
to exchange ideas and materials, 
and of course, funding for more 
classes and projects. Centralizing 
the rogram would _ also 
strengthen the growing sense of 
solidarity in the women’s studies 
community. 

Women’s Studies classes have 
developed a style which em- 
phasizes interdisciplinary and 
collective work, personal ex- 
perience, field projects, and non- 
conn pestive student and teacher 
relatio 
group of student and faculty 
women an writing a proposal 
based on this method of study. In 
the Spring it was Spee by the 
Avedon Senate Committee on 
Educational Policy. 

The womenin this meen see 
their work as ‘potentially 
revolutionary” because, as stated 
in a program pamphlet, ‘It at- 
tempts to transcend traditional 
heirarchical relationships, 
reinterpret and criticize con- 
ventional literature...and develop 
new Feminist theory. We see this 
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as a model for an approach to 
education which should be ex- 
tended to the entire university.”’ 

This year, the Women’s Studies 
program has offered 50 classes, 10 
of these were student-directed. 
The enrollment averaged 50 
students. An indication of the 
demand for these courses is the 
enrollment in the Female 
Physiology and Gynocology class 
which has 475 students this 
quarter. There are 2] declared 
majors in the program, including 
men as well as women. Six 
Women’s Studies majors will 
graduate this June. 

But the Collective sees beyond 
these academic goals. One 
member commented, ‘‘We are 
more than a major, we want to 
involve people in the, women’s 
movement.” To this end, the 
Women’s Studies Collective has 
sponsored’ various cultural 
events, and last weekend the 
Collective held the first women’s 
Herstory Conference. : 

Predictably, the university 
bureaucracy that sponsors 
Women’s Studies does not eagerly 
embrace the new forms being put 
into practice. Faculty, students 
and staff are all used to their 
pieces in this structure. In the 
program they have all struggled 
with the issue and practice of 
collective decision-making. 

Anyone who has been in a 
women’s . studies class knows 
what. hap when everybody 
shares in déciding: what and how 
to study. This means working out 
new power _ relationships, 
teachers finding it hard to give u 
the authority that comes wit 
their title, and students finding it 
hard to learn how to work in 
BIODS when given a choice in 
ecision making. Everyone has 
come to dread confronting 
another discussion of ‘process’ 
that seems endless’ and 
sometimes petty and is to be 
decided by consensus. 

Even though it is hard, the 
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women in the program see it as 
leaned heir program 
proposal for next year includes 
the statement, ‘The collective 
process is an ns oes learning 
experience and is vital to 
developing a working feminist 
process as classroom instruction, 
since women’s studies involves a 
total restructuring of ideas and 
values...traditional hierarchical 
Structures cannot fulfill our 
needs.” 

This suger with collective 
decision-making goes on within 
the Women’s Studies Collective 
and also affects the people who 
must work with it. The problems 
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have often been put in the terms 
of efficiency, or lack of it. 

The group of students, faculty, 
and staff running the program 
originally called themseives the 
Women’s Studies Cooperative. 
Task forces were formed to work 
On projects initiated by the 
Cooperative (budget task force, 
series task force, etc.). They 
believed that the women’s studies 
community at large should have 
as much power as possible in 
deciding how the program would 
serve their needs. Anyone in- 
terested in women’s studies was a 
voting member in - the 
Cooperative’s weekly meetings. 
weekly ae 

The major drawback to this 
method of organization was that 
many of the people attending 
Cooperative meetings were 
different each week. The result 
was Aroagrtnt was reversed and 
any work being done was also 
questioned and revised from 
week to week. 

_ Faculty have been particularly 
impatient with this process. As 
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WOMENS STUDIES CONT’ 
one teacher explained her 
reluctance to work with the 
Cooperative, ‘‘I don’t want to 
spend six hours a week deciding 
what kind of stationery to use.” 
Staff members at Kresge, as 
other campus personnel, have 
been impatient. Occasionally 
they have resorted to singling out 
one or two people known to work 
in the program and asking them 
to make minor decisions on the 
spot, resulting in more misin- 
formation and _ misrepresen- 
tation. The Collective realizes 
that it isn’t a matter of the par- 
ticular people involved. One 
woman commented, ‘‘We’d have 
the same problems if we were in 
any other college. It’s just that 
their structure doesn’t know how 
to relate to our structure.” 
Finally, fed up with this chaos, 
the remaining regular members 
of the Cooperative decided to 
become a Women’s Studies 
Collective this spring. On the: 
surface, the problem had been 
one of efficiency, a guality which 
has never been the crowning 
virtue of collective process. But 
-even though they made. mistakes 
and took a long time, the 
Women's Studies Program made 
its deadlines and has survived. 


Underneath the question of ef- 
ficiency the problem was the 
question of eacersiu In the 
effort to include the whole 
women’s studies constituency 
they had lost a sense of com- 
munity and had become a large 
group making individual claims 
on the program. ; 

By reorganizing as a collective, 
the leadership of the program is 
not being limited to a closed 
group. Anyone who makes a 
commitment to working in the 
collective can join it and becomes 
a voting member at her (or his) 
third meeting. This has created a 
more informed and_ consisten 
policy. 

The new process has enabled 
the program to work more 
competently as it moves towards 
its collective ideal. In the end it is 
obvious that efficidncy does not 
have to be equated with hierar- 
chy. The experiences of this year 
have shown thata program witha 
majority of students running it 
can be successful. 

Unlike other. boards of studies 
the Collective doesn’t just offer 
administrative services, since the 
people who are affected by the 

rogram are the people who run 
it. The program becomes the 
basis of ar for all people in 
Women’s Studies. 
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GREY BEARS 
NEEDS PICKERS 

The California Grey Bests, a 
grass, roots senior citizens 
organization, is being offered 

roduce to be picked in the fields. 
The average age of Gray Bear 
members : 73 i? need: Fee 
from ple in the community. 
Normally 5-10 people are needed 
for picking. It takes about two 
hours to drive to Watsonville, 
pick and_ return. Pickers 
congregate at Grey Bears office, 
105 Harvey West Boulevard, 
Santa Cruz. ey shee eae 

The produce is used in the Grey 

Bear weekly ‘‘Brown Bag 

rogram. This program of free 
food distribution to members 
(only those over 60 are eligible) is 
now in its 10th week and serving 
over 600 elderly people. The Grey 
Bears wish to make it clear that 
this is a positive community self 
help program. Most of the work 
for fhe m is done by 
seniors themselves but many are 
unable to do picking. 

If you'd like to bee the elderly 
get some good nutritious food and 
get a sun tan in the process please 
call the Grey Bears NOW! as the 
growing season is getting into full 
swing. ; 

Also: The Grey Bears is putting 
on a rummage sale June 6 & 7. 
They are asking people in the 
community to bring items they 
wish to donate to the warehouse 
at 105 Harvey West Blvd., Santa 
Cruz, between now and June 6 
(monday - friday from 9 am to 4 


pm). ; 
For more information call 427- 
3171. 
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PEACOCK Alley off the Palomar 


Arcade at 9:00 pm this Friday 
and Saturday nights. Ms. Hine 
will sing songs. by George Ger- 
shwin, Rodgers.and Hart, Jerome 
Kern and 


arold Arlen. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER 


SALE. 


WINE CELLAR 


SANTA CRUZ 


THE FOLLOWING STORES HAVE AGREED TO COOPERATE 
WITH THE UFW BOYCOTT OF GALLO PRODUCTS: 


HICHLANDMARKET......: 334 7th AVE. 
USAVE sscsatssersessvonessoy 930 ALMAR AVE. 


OPAL CLIFF...++++00+-+* 4125 PORTOLA DR. 
LLOYD’S LIQURS........339 SOQUEL AVE. 


HI SPIRITS vocoeeeseoce: 1355 CAPITOLA RD. 
COOPERHOUSE.........--110 COOPER 


WE URGE YOUR PATRONAGE 


‘AND SUPPORT’. 


SOCIALIST 


SCHOOL IS FORMING 


The Santa Cruz Socialist School 
will be having a general in- 
formational and _ planning 
steno ll for all people 
interes in working with the 
school. It will be held at the 
Mission Hill Jr. High School, 
Rm. 36, at 7:30 pm. We are a 
collective of ten people who live, 
work, and study in Santa Cruz. 
We have been working for six 
months to create a socialist 
school. To get off the ground this 
school needs involvement by 
people of our.community for the 
energy and creativity necessary 
for the organization and 
development of a_ working, 
growing. school. 


OFF 


ALL NEARLY NEW CLOTHES, JEWELRY, ETC. 


fw 


1563 MISSION ST. 
OPEN DAILY 11:00 — 4:30 
CLOSED SAT. AND ‘SUN. 


STH, HAIL 


rR 


fit 
8 


2000000000 


fw ~/ 


(NEAR McDONALD’S) — 


// THURS. 11:00 — 


426—2753 


6:30 


O 


HAI 


FACTORY 


THE LAaTEST STYLES 
PRECISION CAT 
FOR GIEN AND WIOGIEN 
420-2335 
DEPRESSION SPECIGL 
10% OFF WITH THIS 


G38 WdTER STREET’ S.C: 


D 


- VeEedcQQQN0N00000U = 


90000000000 


We h to offer all kinds of 
classes to serve the needs of 
ople in Santa Cruz: everything 
rom auto mechanics to current 
economic issues to theatre groups 
to welfare rights. We want to 
create free and comfortable 
: Pata where people can develop 
emocratic, collective, non- 
sexist, and non-competive forms 
of learning. Besides being a place 
where people can freely develop, 
the school will play an important 
role in equating Cae yee: and 
Cruz 


Sipinision & San ople’s 
movements. An body interested 
in working together to develop a 


Santa Cruz socialist school should 
come with creativity and energy 
to the general meeting. 
eiChild care provided. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S 
HEALTH COALITION 
Providing comprehensive health 
@FREE PREGNANCY TESTING 
@ABORTION COUNSELING 
@ ABORTION REFERRALS 
@MENSTRUAL REGULATION 
@ BIRTH CONTROL COUNSELING 
@ VASECTOMIES 
For more infosmation call 408 476-4300 ¢ 
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GALLERY I 


CAMERAS - CHEMICALS - PAPER 
"NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 
PHOTO CLASSES 
PHOTOGRAPHY BOOKS 
DARK ROOM RENTALS 
FRAMES & MOUNTING BOARDS 
CUSTOM PRINTING 
"PHOTO EXHIBITS 

FREE MT. PRESS 
J HOTO LIBRARY 
-. TECHNICAL ADVICE 


». 4) DAYS A WEEK - 
TUES. THURS. & FRI NIT ES 


& 


“HTS 
— 427-1520 
115 MAPLE 
SANTA ‘CRUZ 95060 
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alligator skin; 


self-satisfaction. 
filling my veins 


and i know. 


In an ambitious undertaking in 
the realm of the performing arts, 
UCSC’s Boards of Studies in 
Music and Theater Arts and 
College Five will present a back- 
to-ack run of Moliere’s comedy 
of intrigue, Scapin, and two one- 
hour opera, Menotti’s The 
Medium and Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi, June 5-8 in the Per- 
forming Arts Theater. 

The Medium, a contemporary 
dramatic ra, and Schicchi, a 
comic work first performed in 
1918, will be on-stage Friday, 
June 6, with a special Sunday 
matinee, June 8. Scapin will be 
porormed on alternate nights, 

hursday, Saturday, and Sunday 
nights, June 5, 7, and 8. 

All evening performances are 


‘The Dealer 


you are so smooth 
patent leather cool 


' ““patchwor 


incandescent blue eyes 
in dark face glaring. 


entrapped in the hunter’s stare 
i must avoid those eyes 
constantly seeking me out 

like the foghorn light, 

or the smuggler’s fire. 


and you've grown so old 

naked on the streets 

you've had to survive. 

it only costs one thousand 

bucks to knock off an enemy you say 
and my heart thumps 

audibly threatened 

beneath your speculative gaze. 

i see your lips quiver 

hiding a smile of power, 


hot rage courses through me 


rushing to immolate that cool smirk 


you may be smooth 
but my stash is well hidden. 


Maureen O'Reilly 


scheduled for 8 o’clock; the opera 
program matinee is slated for 2 
pm Sunday afternoon, Juhe 8. 

Moliere’s Les Fourberies de 
Scapin.(The Rogueries of Scapin) 
was first protect exactly 304 
years ago this month, on May 24, 
1671, for the court of Louis XIV in 
the Palais Royal, Paris. 

The play has. been called a 
masterpiece.” It is 
basically a _ free-wheeling 
adaptation of the Phormio by 
Roman dramatist Terence (185- 
159 BC). Written in the style of 
Italian’ commedia dell’arte, 
Scapin is laced with touches of 


French medieval farce and 
snatches from Cyrano de 
Bergerac. 


POETRY 


to the blue rider school 


woman in red shawl 
lips pursed, breast bared 
against the midnight sky. 


her cheeks, the faint blush 


of clouds in early sunset 
and her hat, as scarlet 
as her blood-veined shaw! 
and bleeding nipple. 


- Maureen O'Reilly 


Theatre! Scene from GIANNI SCHICCHI 


The UCSC production, done in 
English translation, is directed 
ee Hellweg, Lecturer in 

ater Arts at UCSC. 

Hellweg places almost total 
einphasis on the performer: 
costumes are timeless; props are 
at a minimum, the stage is open, 
and masks, made by the 
thespians themselves, are in- 
tegrated into the work. 

‘Scapin is designed as a 
learning experience,’’ said 
Hellweg, ‘‘with the focus on. the 
ensemble vs the ‘star’ system. 
Mastering of the text and staging 
is elemental; major importance 
is placed on developing the vir- 
tuosity of the performer, ex- 
tending his or her capabilities 


Remembering Space 


distances pass like minutes 
but time is a vise 


i can’t escape. 


here, above cerberian clouds 

cities look like stains 

on the kitchen floor 

and the mountains are old, dried turds 


mouldering. 


sun spots float before my eyes 

they won't blink away-- 

like memories that don’t fade 

despite all i cram in on top of them; 
memories of illusions that fell, 

that crumpled to dust 


not like lace 


but like cheap old newspapers. 


my mind collects antiques: 
dreams that i’m sick to death of 
faces i need to forget 

stories i shouldn’t have read 
words i never wanted to hear-- 
all curios stored to dust in time. 
my mind is a curse 

it won‘t leave me alone; 

not even at night 

when my eyes close 

and the painful lights are dimmed 
and two white sheets protect my body 


resting 


as stiff as a virgin on her honeymoon. 


now i want to stop this plane 
i want to jump out 


and float 


is heaven 
face’ to face. 


i can ask 


beyond what is comfortable, to 
the outer limits of individual 
abilities.”’ 

The commedia dell’arte form 
serves as a springboard to im- 
provisation and communal 
participation with both the trou 
of actors and the audience. e 
action of the play is interspersed 
with tight-rope walking, gym- 
nastics, juggling, dancing, and 
music. 

The production is sponsored by 
UCSC’s Board of Studies in 
Theater Arts. 

Gian Carlo Menotti’s The 
Medium, an opera in two acts, 
had its premiere’ at Columbia 
University in 1946. It is a strong, 
compelling tour de force, whic 
builds both dramatically and 
musically toward its spine- 
tingling climax. 

Menotti writes, ‘Despite its 
eerie setting and gruesome 
conclusions, The Medium is 
actually a play of ideas, It 
describes the tragedy of a woman 
caught between two worlds, a 
world of reality which she cannot 
wholly comprehend, and a 
supernatural world in which she 
cannot believe. Baba, the 
Medium, has no _§scruples_ in 
cheating her clients...until 
something happens which she 
herself has not prepared. The 
insignificant incident...shatters 
her self-assurance, and drives 
her almost insane with rage.”’ 

Giacomo Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi is a musically dexterous 
and brilliant one-act comedy, set 
in 13th Century Florence. It in- 
volves a_ will, avaricious 
relatives, a wily manipulator, 
and a pair of lovers, intertwined 
with social commentary on class 
position and human hypocrisy. 

Conductor and general director 
for both operas, jointly sponsored 


like a balloon without a string 

or maybe walk on a cloud 

sinking to the knee with each step. 
if that nimbus there 


perhaps i'll meet my guardian angel 


if he 


- Maureen O'Reilly 


remembers me. 


By College Five and the Division 
of Humanities, is Sherwood 
Dudley, associate professor of 
music and chairperson of the 
Board of Studies in Music at 
UCSC. 

Miriam Trent, a Ph.D. can- 
didate in literature at UCSC, is 
stage director for the two operas. 

orvid Roos, assistant 
professor of theater arts, is scenic 
designer for all three productions 
and costume designer for The 
Medium. A raised octagonal 
stage is the single scenic con- 
stant. The problems of an open 
stage and the variety of scenic 
demands resulting from the trio 
of widely disparate productions 
are readily solved by. 00s, whose 
credits include an Emmy award 
nomination, and assignments as 
scenic artist with the 
Metropolitan Opera (December 
1970 to May 1972) and the popular 
Children’s Television Worksho 
series, ‘‘The Electric Company ’ 
(September 1972 to September 
1973). 

Set construction was done by 
UCSC students involved in the 
productions, under the direction 
of Tom Corbett and David 
Cromer. 

Costume designer for Scapin 
and Schicchi_ is Elaine 
Yokoyama, lecturer in theater 
arts and senior wardrobe 
technician. 

Tickets for each performance 
are $2, general; and $1, students 
and senior citizens. ] per- 
formances will begin promptly, 
the evening shows at 8 pm, the 
Sunday matinee at 2 pm. Late- 
comers will be seated only at 
intermission. 

Advance tickets are available 
at the UCSC Student Activities 
Office. 
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The Affirmative Action office produces a number of 
different types of reports for the purpose of deter- 
mining the degree to which the University is in com- 
pliance with state and federal laws and regulations. 
What follows below are some of the results of the 
recent applicant flow analysis produced by the Af- 
firmative Action office. The report assesses UCSC’s 
efforts in recruiting minorities and women. Some 
examples of the variety of these reports are studies of 
mobility patterns which are designed to reveal whether 
or not minorities and women are job-mobile to the 
same degree as Anglo males. Another type of report is 
the applicant flow; which reveals the degree to which 
people from specific groups are applying in numbers 
sufficient such that the University would have an 
adequate “pool” of qualified candidates to fill available 
positions. : 


The data are based on the total number of AA-|-forms 
completed and turned in by applicants over a |5-month 
period. Since applicants are not required to complete 
these forms we do not have the complete data for all 
applicants; however, the rate of return we do have is 
satisfactory for the type of analysis involved here. 
Since 75 per cent of the applicants do complete the 
forms we can be fairly confident that the data is 
representative of the actual population applicant flow; 
this is especially true if we recognize that the persons 
who do not return the forms may be proportionately 
distributed across all the categories.--That is, it is 
reasonable here to assume that no one category is 
skewing the results in a proportion sufficiently large to 
invalidate our figures. 


The total number of applicants who filled out the 
forms is 4,625. The charts and tables reflect the 
distribution of applicants by sex, age, and ethnic 
groups and by recruitment source. Other tables show 
the population and labor force estimates for women 
and minorities in California, Santa Cruz County, Santa 
Clara County, and the average for Santa Cruz and Santa 
Clara Counties combined. 


The data in Table | show that all three of the 
measures (i.e. total applicants, average per month and 
range) of applicant flow are higher in the second half 
than they were during the first half with the men’s 
applicant flow showing greater fluctuations (see range 
for 6-74 to I-75) but also showing large increases 
throughout the second half. 


CHART |: APPLICANT FLOW 
: BY SEX 


11 12 
730«73 74 


TABLE | 


Applicant Flow Data by Sex of Applicant 
For 1st and 2nd Half of Period Studied 


Ist Half = 11-73 to 5-74 


MEN WOMEN TOTAL 
Total Applicants: 777 788 1,565 
Avg. per Month: 170 113 224 - 
Range: 74-146 48.170 49-170 
Percentage: 49.64% 50.35 100% 

2nd ‘Half = 6-74 to 1-75 

Total Applicants: 1,356 1,454 2,810 
Avg. per Month 170 182 381 
Range 148.196 114-281 114-281 
Percentage 48.25 51.74 99.99% 
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Tables |! and II! below show that the ‘population 
estimates for number:of women in California ‘is ‘50:8; 
the labor force estimate'#s'36:0; the average'population — 
estimate for Santa Chera and Santa Cruz ‘Counties 
combined is 51.5 and the labor force<estimates ‘for 
these two counties is 37.5. Comparison of the ‘ap- 
plicant flow data with the labor force estimates reveals 
that the women’s applicant rate is considerably higher 
than is the labor force estimate. This‘fact should not‘be 
construed to mean that the applicant flow for womenis 
satisfactory, since we first need to determine what 
types of jobs these women are applying for andtthen 
compare the distribution of applicant ‘flow ‘with ‘the 
labor force estimates for numbers of women-aveitable 
for specific types of jobs. 


Applicant Flow by Ethnic Group: (Chart'lltshows tthe 
distribution of the applicant flow for the éthnic:groups 
of Black, Oriental, American Indian, Other’ Non-White, 


Mexican-Spanish American, Other Caueasian end 


those who declined to state. 


164 147 18g 


Examination of the chart reveals that the applicant 
flows for all ethnic groups are extremely low in 
comparison to the Caucasian group. For example, the 
‘average monthly applicant flow for all minorities is 
under 20 while the average rate for Caucasians is 190 
per month in the first half and 304 in the second half. 
This means that while applicant flows have been rising 
across the board in all categories (see Charts | to IV) 
‘and wtiile applicant flows have shown considerable 
‘increases ‘in the second half (see Table IV) the com- 
bined*total:‘minority applicant flow for the second half 
«shows °a ‘definite lag in the rate of increase of the 
(Caucasian group. 


TABLE II 


‘Female and Minority Population Estimates In 


(1) California, (2) Santa Cruz, (3) Santa Clara and 


(4) Santa Cruz and Santa Clara Combined 


Calif. S. Cruz S. Clara Avg. for 

sc. + SC 
Female: 50.8 52.4 50.7 51.55 
Black: 7.0 0.6 1.7 1.15 
COMNWWhite 4.0 3.5 4.0 3.75 
Geant exiean = 15.5 11.8 17.5 14.65 


Applicant Flow by Sex: Chart | shows the total 
enumber of men and women who completed the AA-! 
forms from November 1973 to February 1975. 

On the average, 142 men and |52 women applied each 
month but the range of applicants fluctuated con- 
siderably over the |5-month period; for example, the 
range of male applicants included a low of 78 in 
December of 1973 to a high of 196 in January of 1975. 
The range of women applicants included a low of 49 in 
December 1973 (the same month as the low for men) to 
a high of 281 in September of 1974. As a whole, slightly 
more women applied than did men; a total of 2133 men: 
-and 2272.weomen.applied during the period studied. 


Applisant *Plow :for Blacks: The applicant flow 
figutes‘for the’Black group are 2.29 in the first half, 1.59 
+inthe<second half and !.84 for ohe first and second 
thatvescesmbined (based on Table IV). The labor force 
-eStimetes for this:group are 0.8 for Santa Cruz County, 
‘}§6for Santa Clare County, !.2 for Santa Cruz and Santa 
“Clara Counties combined, and 6.3 for California as a 
whole. EP Ss sag Gale 


“iffwwe compare these figures with the 1.84 overall 

‘ Upgebtinent flow we see that the applicant flow for the 
_ | fBtatkigroup- is: per cent higher than the labor force 
#figueesfor Santa Cruz County, 1.04 per cent higher than 

: “thd léber for ce:figures for Santa Cruz County and0.64 

', -persert-higherthanthe labor force estimates for Santa 

' eruzend Santa Clara Counties combined. For the State 


of California as-@ whole, the difference between the 
Biack applicant flow and the labor force estimates is 
4.5 per cent. With the exception of the applicant flow 


for the State ‘of California, ‘the applicant flows fa the 


Black group are higher than required to insure that 
Blacks are applying for jobs at UCSC in numbers large 
enough to provide adequate labor force pools. 
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CITY ON_A a E 5, 1975 
TABLE IV 
me Applicant Flow By Ethnic Group 
——— For 1st and 2nd Half of Period Studied 

For example, if we exclude the “decline to state” a 
group, the proportion of Caucasian applicants is 82.9 Pei eae oie oe 
per cent in the first half and 84.6 per cent in the second Black Oriental Indian’ Rinite American Caucasian Decline Total 
half; the proportion of minority applicants is 1!.9 per Total: 37 45 26 18 76 1,333 74 1,609 
cent in the first half and 12.6 per cent in the second Ancose Monin a het id ed sees ee 10.60 230.00 

; ; ; g - - - - -281 6-16 0-281 
half. If we determine the average difference in changes Percentage 2.29 2.79 1.61 14 4.72 82.85 4.59 99.96 
between the first and second halves and compare 
Caucasian rate with the average minority rate, we arrive 2nd Half = 6-74 to 1-75 
at the figure of a 1.55 advance average for the minorities Total: 46 51 60 38 147 2,436 102 2,880 
and a |.73 per cent advance for the Caucasian group. Avg. per Month: 5.75 6.38 7.60 4.75 18.40 304.00 12.80 360.00 
This amounts to a 0.2 per cent lag in the average Range: 3-8 3-12 2-13 0-8 12-26 = 239-415 9-20 0-415 
minority applicant flow from the first to the second Percentage: 1.59 1.77 2.08 1.31 6.44 84.58 3.54 100.00% 
half. 
Changes from ist to 2nd Half 

Applicant Flow for Oriental, American Indian and oa bts ae on tls +1.72 +1.73 MOe | eee 

Other Non-white: The combined applicant flow figures tea ~ ae a.762 $18 eu 
; , , 1.84 14 é ; : : 

for the Oriental, American Indian and Other Non-white cedars 2 We yee ie Ailte bas amass 
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groups is 5.5! for the first half, 5.16 for the second half 
and 5.30 for the first and second halves combined 
(based on Table IV). The labor force estimates for these 
combined groups are 3.9 for Santa Clara County, 3.1 for 
Santa Cruz County, 3.5 for Santa Cruz and Sta 
Clara counties. combined and 3.7 for the State of 
California as a whole. If we compare these figures with 
the 5.3 overall applicant flow we see that the applicant 
flow for these groups is |.4 per cent higher than the 
labor force estimate for Santa Clara County, 2.2 higher 
than the labor force estimate for Santa Cruz County, 1.8 
per cent higher than the labor force estimates for Santa 
Cuz and Santa Clara Counties combined and !.6 per 
cent higher than the labor force estimate for the State 
of California. 


Since the ethnic groups described above were 
aggregated in the census labor-force report, it is not 
possible to tell if the applicant flows for any single one 
of these groups is satisfactory although in terms of the 
aggregate figures, the applicant flow is clearly more 
than satisfactorv. 


eee 


TABLE Il) 


Female and Minority Labor Force Estimates In 
(1) California, (2) Santa Cruz, (3) Santa Clara and 
(4) Santa Cruz and .Santa Clara Combined 


These figures are based on the 1970 census reports, 
and it is a well-documented fact that the Spanish- 
American population was undercounted by a large 
number. The significance of this for Affirmative Action 
programs is that we must:take into.account the error in 
the census data and modify our estimates of the 
Spanish-speaking population and labor force 
estimates. This task has been accomplished by the 
Mexican-American -Population Commission of 
California, and the figures below are based on their 
data. 

When we incorporate the corrected figures in our 
analysis, we will see that the relatively low applicant 
flow tof the Spanish-speaking group is even lower and 
that therefore we need to adjust the population figures 
described above; we do not have the adjusted figures 
for the labor force estimates but we can, at a later 
time, generate these figures using adjusted population 
estimates available to us. 

The revised population figures for the Spanish- 
American group are 19.2 per cent for Santa Clara 
County, 19.0 for Santa Cruz County, 19.1 per cent for 
Santa Cruz and Santa Clara Counties combined and 
16.2 for the state as a whole. 

lf we compare these revised figures with the 4.9 
overall applicant flow we see that the applicant flow for 
the Spanish-American group is 14.3 per cent lover (- 
14.3 per cent) than the population estimates for Santa 
Cruz County, |4.2 per cent /ower (-l4.2 per cent) than 
the population estimates for Santa Cruz and Santa 
Clara Counties combined and II.3 per cent /ower (-II.3 
per cent) than the population estimates for the State of 


Conclusion: The applicant flows are higher than the 
labor force estimates for women, blacks and the 
aggregated Asian groups; the data for the Mexican- 
Spanish-American group shows that the applicant 
flows are extremely low relative to both the population 
and labor force estimates (produced by the U.S. 
Department of Labor). The applicant flow by age 
group is distributed very much as expected given the 
kinds of patterns we would expect in a University 
environment, i.e. those under 20 and over 50 are not 
expected to be applying at rates equi valent to parsons. 
between the ages of 20 and 50. ; 

The applicant flows by recruitment source show that 
by farthe most common sources are the UCSC Bulletin 
Board, a friend, a UCSC employee and the Student 
Employment Office. The least number of applicants 
were recruited through the sources of “other UC 
campus” and ‘community agency”; this fact suggests 
that increased effort should be made in recruiting 
applicants through these sources. The fact that so few 
applicants are recruited through community agencies 
may, in part, explain why the applicant flows for the 
Mexican-Spanish-American group are so low. 

Further analysis of the applicant flow requires that 
we determine what types of positions people in each of 
the categories examined are applying for; also we shall 
determine the levels of education attained by each of 
these groups--this will give us some idea of the 
qualifications of the applicants across categories 

For further information on the Affirmative Action 
Program, visit our offices in Social Sciences, Room 


Calif. S. Cruz S. Clara Avg. for ; : 106. 
i SC. + SC. Califomia. 
H Female 36.0 38.2 36.9 37.55 
i Black 6.3 0.8 1.6 1.20 
; O-N-White 3.7 3.1 3.9 3.50 435 
i igh/Mexican 4 
Gpaniphin 13.7 11.8 14.9 13.35 


CHART II: APPLICANT FLOW 
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Applicant Flow for Spanish and Mexican Americans: 
The applicant flow figures for the Spanish-American 
group are 4.72 per cent for the first half, 6.44 per cent 
for the secand half and 4.96 per cent for the first and 
second halyes combined. The labor force estimates for 
this group are 11.8 per cent for Santa Cruz County, 149 
per cent for Santa Clara County, 13.35 per cent for 
Santa Cruz and Santa Clara Counties combined and 
13.7 per cent for California as a whole. 


When we compare these figures with the 4.9 overall 
applicant flow we see that the applicant flow for the 
Spanish-American group is 6.9 per cent lower (-6.9 per 
cent) than the labor force figures for Santa Cruz 
County, 10.0 per cent lower (-10.0 per cent) than the 
labor force figures for Santa Clara County, 8.45 per 
cent lower (-8.45 per cent) for Santa Cruz and Santa 
Clara Counties combined, and 8.8 per cent lower (-8.8 
per cent) for California as a whole. These figures 
clearly show that the applicant flow for the Spanish- 
American group is far below what is. required in order 
for UCSC to have an adequate labor poo! for this ethnic 
group. 
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LETTERS CONTINUED 


Dear Chancellor Christensen: 


Recently your Space Com- 
mittee made a recommendation 
to you to eliminate the existing 
on-campus housing allocated to 
College VIII. We, students of 
College VIII, find this recom- 
mendation unacceptable and 
believe that the University ad- 
ministration has the respon- 
sibility -to provide on-campus 
aousing for its students, as 
promised in the UCSC catalogue. 


The students of Oakes College 
and College VIII both suffer from 
a lack of permanent facilities, 
and each in past years has been 
allocated space both in dor- 
mitories and in the Student 
Apartments. Next year Oakes is 
scheduled to retain its occupancy 
of approximately 50 units at 
College V and to increase to more 
than 27 its units at the Student 
Apartments. We support the 
claim of Oakes’ students to on- 
campus housing but protest the 
inequity of a recommendation 
which would eliminate College 
VIIL from .consideration and 
which would uproot a number of 
students from their established 
residences. 


negotiating with local realtors 
and landlords in order to provide 
a listing service for renta] units. 
Sudents would, in this event, be 
thrust upon a community which 
already suffers from an accute 
housing shortage. 

Although such attempts to 
prone alternate solutions to our 

ousing problem are appreciated, 
they are simply inadequate to our 
needs. We insist upon the benefits 
that the students of other colleges 
receive: housing on campus for 
those students who strongly 
desire to reside here and the 
opportunity to form a coherent 
living community with our fellow 
college members. 

Is it the University’s intention 
to establish Collese VIII as purely 
a commuter college? To do so 
would be to break promises to 
current College VIII students who 
had been assured that not only 
would they be able to retain their 
residences throughout the 
summer and the following year, 
but that the size of the on-campus 
community would be increased in 
1975-76. 

It is your responsibility as 
Chancellor to provide adequate 
housing for College VIII students, 
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the prompt building of College 
VIII and its planned housing 
facilities. In addition we ask to be 
informed of the criteria for 
decision making at the basis of 
this issue. 

It is time that we stop pitting 
colleges, boards, staff members, 
and students against one another, 
and face up to the real human and 
educational needs of our entire 
community. 

We await your prompt reply 
and thank ou for your 
cooperation in this matter. 


Sincerely, C.S.C.E. (Concerned 
Students of College Eight) 
Representatives: 

Mimi Kairschner- 

Gary Wesle 

Kristina Loften 

Bill Wertz 


SCAPIN 
An “‘off the wall comedy”’ will 
be playing Thursday, Sat. and 
Sun . at 7:30 at the Performin 
Arts main theater. Come an 
have an orange with us. $1 
students, $2 general. 


SHOWING 
Alicia Fritchle, a senior College 
V art major, will show prints, 


» a0 VD LIKE, TO KNOW 
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As a result of this action, the 
administration of College VIIThas 
been forced to seek housing in 
Santa Cruz and is currently 


COMING UP 
NEXT FALL 


reservation 


LAR LUBOVITCH 
DANCE COMPANY 


FALL QUARTER 

“Lubovitch is essentially a poet. His in- 
tellectual control is extremely keen, 
knowing, and alert, but it is the lyricism and 
cultivation of flow which so delight the 
eye.” 

--The San Francisco Chronicle 


The works Lar Lubovitch creates for his 
twelve member company, which made its 
debut in New York City in 1968, are com- 
posed entirely by Lubovitch himself -- he 
designs the lighting, sets, costumes, in 
addition ‘to choreographing and directing 
each piece. His personal style of 
choreography -- sometimes intimate, 
sometimes gymnastic -- is a superb in- 
tegration of technique, drawn from his own 
diverse dance talent and _ experience, 
ranging from classical ballet through jazz, 
pop, and modern. 


1975-76 SEASON... 


to materially assist in the watercolors, and drawings at the 


off-campus College VIII gallery, June 8-13. 


housing for still left-out College The reception will be June 9th, 5-7 
VIII students, and to insist upon PM. The gallery is open'ftdmi10 


am-4 pm daily. 


THE LOS ANGELES 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


FALL QUARTER 

“The orchestra is a stylish musical unity. There is no 
mistaking the players’ zest and scrupulous attention to 
detail.” 

--London Sunday Times 


Founded in 1969, The Los Angeles Chamber Orchestra is 
recognized as one of the finest musical ensembles in the 
United States. The orchestra -- composed of the finest 
free-lance musicians from the Los Angeles area -- 
received high critical praise for all performances on its 
recent European tour, which included the opening of 
the prestigious Bath Festival. Musical Director and 
Conductor Neville Marriner is former director of Lon- 
don’s renowned chamber orchestra; the Academy of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and has also appeared with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, the London Symphony, and 
the Royal Philharmonic. Harpsichordist Malcolm 
Hamilton will appear as special guest soloist for the 
UCSC concert. 


THE PERFORMERS‘ COMMITTEE FOR 
TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC 


FALL QUARTER 
“The whole evening was an enchanting experience.” 
--The New Yorker 


The Performers’ Committee for Twentieth Century 
Music, under the direction of pianists Cheryl Seltzer and 
Joel Sachs, has earned a reputation for brilliance and 
versatility. Its exceptionally large audiences are at- 
tracted by the high quality of performance, the variety 
of media -- instrumental, vocal, choral, and (when 
appropriate), chamber opera, dance, and film -- and by 
the diversity of compositions performed. 


CITY ONAHI 


CAN 


CLAYTON WILSON, 
OBOIST 


FALL ‘QUARTER 

“The delicate shadings, the 
nuances of phrasings and 
dynamics, the rippling fluency of 
runs and trills were worthy of the 
foremost oboe artists in the 
contemporary recording and 
concert world.” 

--Santa Barbara News Press 


Clayton Wilson, highly acclaimed 
oboist and professor of music at 
The University of California, 
Santa Barbara will present a 
program of selections for the 
oboe, and for oboe and piano, 
featuring the works of con- 
temporary composers as well as 
baroque, classical, and romantic 
masters. Glory Fisher will ac- 
company Mr. Wilson at the piano. 


Watch 

for 
announce- 
ments 

of 
specific 
dates, 
times, 
locations 
and 
prices, 
beginning 
next 

fall! 


... KEEP US IN MIND 
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_ OFF-SHORE OIL TOPIC OF UCSC SANTA CRUZ SYMPOSIUM 


The possibility of off-shore oil 
along the Central California 
coastline, particularly in the 
Monterey out area, and what 
impact it would have on land use 
will be the subject of an afternoon 
public symposium Sunday (June 
8) at'‘UC Santa Cruz, sponsored by 
AMBAG (Association of Mon- 
terey Bay Area Governments) 
and the UCSC Coastal Marine 
Studies Committee. 

The meeting, which will 
present the views of en- 
vironmental planners, earth 
scientists, and an oil company 
executive, will be held from 1-5:30 


LOOKING FORA SUMMERIOB? 
3 “DON'T 

N\OURN, | 

ORGANIZE! 


pm in the Thimann lecture hall 
off McLaughlin Drive. Direc- 
tional signs to the hall will be 
posted. 

AMBAG President Burt Muhly, 
who will moderate the discussion, 
said the association last week 
accepted the role to coordinate a 
comprehensive regional planning 
effort, including water quality, 
land use, housing, and tran- 
sportation. 

Hugly reports that AMBAG has 
been instrumental in initiatin 
studies through the Nationa 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration (NOAA) to deter- 


miine the feasibility of a marine 
sanctuary in Monterey Bay and 
adjacent cvastal waters between 
the San Mateo and San Luis 
Obispo County lines. 
“This symposium should 
rovide us with additional in- 
ormation that will help in that 
effort,’’ he says, ’’as well as in- 
crease our community’s un- 
derstanding of-what is involved in 
potential oil development along 
our coastal zone. I hope as man 
people as possible will attend.” 
Earlier this year, AMBAG 
sponsored a meeting in ponisrey 
on the political aspects of off- 
shore bee 5 The meeting this 
Sunday will focus on the possible 
impact on land use if oil ex- 
traction 1s ever developed here. 
The informational presentation 
will begin with welcoming 
remarks trom Muhly, followed by 
a talk on tectonic and basin 
development of the central 
coastal area given by UCSC 
assistant professor of earth 
sciences Eli Silver. (Generally, 
the zone is the area between Pt. 
Conception and Bodega Bay.) 


petroleum extraction and on- 
shore support facilities. He will 
be followed by two UCSC faculty 
members, James Pepper and 
Gerald Bowden of the En- 
vironmental Studies Board and 
College Eight, discussing 
potential land use conflicts 
resulting from off-shore drilling 
and some of the legal issues of 
regulating the coast. 

There are many _ possible 
conflicts between land use and 
off-shore drilling that are em- 
bodied in policies as they are now 
written, says Pepper, ‘‘Un- 
fortunately, these usually are not 
resolved until particular in- 
stances arise. This symposium 
will give us a chance to begin 
discussions before any real 
problems build up steam.” 

The meeting will close with a 
general discussion among all the 
participants. 


UNEMPLOYED 
UNITE 


_ Agroup of unemployed workers 
are deeply concerned about the 
soaring unemployment rate, now 
hovering around 20 per cent in 
Santa Cruz County. Our first 
ae ald is the organizing of a job 
rally. The purpose is to 

1) make public the plight of some 

13,500 people out of work in the 


county. 
2) show support for unemployed 
and underemployed people 


around the country. 
3) educate ourselves about the 
reasons’ why there is such 
massive unemployment 
4) demand that the County Board 
of Supervisors take positive 
action through the county budget 
by setting | hehe that provide 
decent and necessary jobs in- 
stead of the already-proposed 
escalators on parking lots. 
Obviously, the problem is ‘not 
that there aren’t enough people to 
work, nor is it a lack of Jobs that 
need doing--Santa Cruz 
desperately needs adequate low 
and moderate income housing, 
health care, child care, as well as 
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ORGANIZER POR WW CALIFORNIA Suneey wall talk abort Sing coneeru Bh ated not a , eale: 
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WE ARE LOOKING HOMEMAKEKS en oy acca as unemployed and other concerned 
a Ore nogo ay yiattie, eople can we secure a good life 
FOR FULL-TIME = ASSOCIATION | warner" wil Pexpain offshore sal Aa 
ORGANIZERS. 2645 PORTOLA DR.! Please come to a_planning- 
. action meeting on Wednesday, 
ROOM, BOARD June llth at 7:30 at the Laurel 
AND ECESS SANTA Ceurc. Street Elementary School. 
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and their way of life. 


Baffin Island in the Arctic. 
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Starts Wednesda 
‘THAT’S ENTERTAIN 
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Lincoln & Cedar 


THE WHITE DAWN 


Starring Warren Oates & Timothy Bottoms 


Based on the novel by James Houston, The White Dawn is 
the story of the rape of a “primitive culture” by a civilized one. 
Three whalers—two white, one black—are stranded on the ice in 
a remote area of the Canadian Arctic, and are rescued by Eski- 
mos. The Eskimos have never seen such strange creatures before, 
and they decide that the whalers must be “‘dog children,” the 
off-spring of wolves breeding with women. Without prejudice 
they are welcomed by the Eskimos as permanent members of 
their tribe. The Eskimos share their food with them, their wives, 


The whalers try to adapt, but along with their civilized ways 
they have brought civilization’s vices, which slowly and inevi- 
tably begin to infect a previously innocent people. 


The White Dawn is an authentic look at a remote and fasct 
nating wilderness, Except for the three stars, the rest of the cast 
are native Eskimos speaking their own language (appropriately 
subtitled). It is based on an actual incident, and was filmed on 


& Robert Altman’s 
‘THE LONG GOODBYE’ 
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4 Ends Monday (Animation Benefit Tuesday) 
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JUNE 6-7-8 
ALL $678 LIST LP’S — only$3 7% ! 


CYMBALINE RECORDS & COMICS 
1101 Cedar/Union St. “SC’ 423-3949 


mon-sat 9-10 


sun 1t7 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Michael Brodsky, Jamie 
Baxter, and Suzanne Horning: 
three Santa Cruz photographers 
will be showing personal images 
June 9-June 15 at the Gridge 
Gallery on the College V, UCSC 
campus. Gallery hours are 10 
am-5 pm, admission is free. 

All prints are for sale and can 
be ordered at the show. A 
reception is planned and the show 
is open to the general public 
which is urged to attend. 


—[UNUNETENEEREGOGADEEUOUAEGUAUEL 
VOLKSWORKS 


VW REPAIR 

Free Mobile Estimates 
All work gauranteed...Misc 
VW parts for sale. 

Students: end of the year— 
leaving for home...sympathet- 
ically welcome. : 
427—3296 (leave message) 
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ARGENTINA STILL HOLDS AMERICAN WOMAN WITHOUT 


by Ed McCaughan 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Olga 
Talamante, an ex-U.C. SantaCruz 
student, is the only American 
imprisoned without charge in 
Argentina under the country’s 
martial law--which allows the 
government to detain suspected 
subversives indefinitely. 


At dawn, the families of thir- 
teen gong political. prisoners 
waited patiently outside the jail 
for their visitors’ papers to be 
processed. As on every Saturday 
since last November 10, when 
their sons and daughters were 
arrested by Federal Police, they 
came bearing those small gifts 
that make a prisoner’s life easier- 
-cigarettes, candies, magazines. 

But this Saturday was _ dif- 
ferent. I was an American 
standing in line, and in a small 
country town like Azul--200 miles 
south of Buenos Aires--such an 
event does not go unnoticed. I was 
waiting to visit Olga Talamante, 
a young woman from pty 
California who is the only 
American now being detained as 
a political prisoner in Argentina. 
Olga was one. of the 13 young 
people arrested in Azul four days 
after the government’s 

roclamation of martial law in 

ovember, giving police wide 
powers to arrest and interrogate 
suspected subversives. 
hen the aes escorted Olga 
into the cold, damp _ visitor’s 
room, she looked about ner- 
vously, hesitated, then smiled as 
she recognized her visitor. 

“So what are you crazy or 
something? You want to end up in 
here with me?” 

Olga and I had been students 
.ogether at the University of 
California, where she _ had 
graduated in Latin American 
studies. Two years ago, she had 
gone to Argentina to teach 
English and study political 
developments there. The night 
she was arrested, she was 
returning home from a barbecue 
with friends who had worked with 
the Peronist Youth to mobilize 
opular support for Juan Peron’s 
ong awaited return from exile. 

With no explanation for the 
arrests, the Federal Police had 
taken Olga and 12 others to the 
police station where, she told me, 
they had interrogated and tor- 
tured them for several days and 
nights. 

‘I was strapped naked to a bed, 
and they applied electric shock to 
the most sensitive parts of my 
eet asking me questions I 
couldn’t answer. 

‘They forced me to sign a false 
declaration while they pressed a 


INTERMEDIA THEATRE 
AT KRESGE 

The Frabjous Follies of the 
Would-Be Players in Conjunction 
with the Friends of Bondelay is an 
adventure into the realm of Multi- 
media experience, created and 
produced by Andy Turpin, senior 
Kresge student -- to be performed 
at the Town Hall at Kresge 
College on the evenings of June 6, 
7, and 8, at 8:30 pm. The 
production will include dance and 
musical numbers, comedy and 
drama, combined with the use of 
lights, slide projections, and film. 
to create an evening of_carefully 
contrived chaos. The last 


segment of the entertainment is a 


lay entitled “The Bedtime 
tory’’, a fantasy involving 
several popular fairy tales, again 
with song, dance, and film. The 
evening should prove en- 
tertaining for students and 
children, as well as grown-up 
folks. - 


gun to my head. It’s a nightmare 
I'll live with for the rest of my 
life.’ Arresting officers now 
claim ‘‘arms of war’’ and 
‘‘subversive literature’’ were 
found in the house where the 
party was held. Olga and the 
others deny any knowledge of this 
evidence. And their defence at- 
torney in Azul claims the same 
guns, with the same serial 
numbers, have been used by the 
police as evidence in half a dozen 
other political cases. 

‘Everyone knows it,” he said. 
“The case is just a frameup.”’ 

In fact, four of the people 


arrested with Olga have already - 


been ordered released by the 
courts. Yet three of them, in- 
cluding a 16-year-old girl, remain 
in prison under martial law which 
allows the government to bypass 
the. judicial system and detain 
prisoners without cause in- 
definitely. 

The federal judge in Azul, soft- 
spoken, silver-haired Dr. Ip- 
polito. has known all the 
Argentine prisoners since they 
were children. ‘‘The worst thing 
these iy Lrg ae have ever 
done,’’ confided. Ippolito in. his 
chambers, ‘‘is to paint slogans on 
the walls.”’ : 

Despite this, the state 
prosecutor assured me that 
charges would soon be. filed 
against the group, and that they 
would be found guilty and sen- 
tenced to the minimum three 
years--making them eligible for 
parole after eight months. 

U.S. EMBASSY DRAGS FEET 

But Olga would be free by now 
had the U.S. Embassy pushed for 
her release, according to her 
attorney Leonard Weinglass. The 
embassy officials assigned to the 
case told Weinglass they were 
unaware Olga was being held 
under martial law--and ‘without 
charges. They said they had not 
even read the medical report of 
the prison doctor filed in the court 
which substantiates Olga’s 
claims of torture. : 

Now--six and a half months 
after her arrest--U.S. Am- 
bassador Robert Hill says he has 
received a personal promise from 


IN STREET LOOK 
FASHIONS 


Fie Ne H, B27 Frou Street 


20% OFF WITH COUPON 
(except on sale items) 
MON—SAT 10 to 5:30 SUN 12to4 426-1288 


the Argentine government that 
Olga will be Ceperted in July, 
assuming that she is tried. By 
then, she will have served eight 
months of her sentence. 

. Olga’s parents, farmworkers in 
Gilroy, are hopeful that this is, in 
fact, what will happen. When they 
met with Argentine Ambassador 
Alejandro Orfila in Washington 
early if ,.May, he told them 
publicity* about the case had 
caused great ‘‘political em- 
barrassment”’ to his government. 
He also said he felt ‘‘the 
Argentine government has no 
further interest in detaining your 
daughter.”’ 

The verbal promise to the U.S 
Ambassador that Olga would be 
deported in July may be a thin 
ray of hope, but it is all the 
Talamante’s have to rely on. 

It is probably more than can be 
expecred for the 1200 other 
political prisoners whom the 
Argentine government admits 
holding. 

RIGHTS AT STAKE 

“The situation of human rights 
in Argentina is deteriorating 
daily,” according to Dr. Genaro 
Carrio, a noted criminal attorney 
in Buenos Aires. Carrio--who sits 
on the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights 
of the Organization, of American 
Sickageatves oo that what.. puzzles 
him most is. that the govern- 
ment’s principal targets are the 
very people who worked hardest 
for Juan Peron’s return to power. 

According to a forthcomin 
report on Academic Freedom an 
Human Rights in Argentina, 
written under the auspices of. the 
U.S. Latin American Studies 

Association (LASA), the main 
targets of harrassment, arrest 
and assassination have been the 
Peronist Youth--to which Olga’s 
friends belonged--as well as a 
number of Peronist governors 
and congressmen, university 
professors and students, at- 
torneys and journalists. - 

While many of the violent acts 
against these groups have been 
carried out by the rightist, para- 
military organizations, the LASA 
report concluded that they 
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.AY-AWAYS » 


University of 


FALL SEMESTER .. . AUGUST 21, 1975. 


e Full-time 3-year-day program 


e Part-time day and evening programs 


All programs lead to the Juris Docter Degree and eligibility for 


California Bar exam 


Accredited Provisionally— State Bar of Calif. 
Contact Stephanie Rita, Admissions Officer. 


§353 Sepulveda Blvd 


Sepulveda, Ca. ¥! 


894.5711 


operated with at least the tacit 
approval of the government. 
ccording to the report, ‘‘a de 

facto terrorist situation’ has 
become ‘‘a de jure system of 
power.”’ 

Popular discontent with the 
resent government is growing. 

etalurgical workers are now 
entering their third month of a 
militant strike protesting the 
jailing of more than a hundred of 
their leaders and fellow workers. 
In the- northern province of 
Tucumen, the army has failed to 
penetrate the stronghold of leftist 
guerrillas. In Buenos Aires, 
portraits of President Isabel, 
adorning hundreds of posters, 
have been ripped out or marked 
over. 


MILITARY COUP 
_The underlying terror of daily 
life in Argentina leads many 
citizens, who-have lived most of 
their lives under military 
governments, to fear a military 
coup. 

It is this possibility which now 
causes the greatest anxiety for 
the Talamantes, whose daughter 
will remain in jail for at least 
another two months. 

“Olga is listed by the National 
Police as a_ political person 
subject under martial law to 
executive, rather than judicial, 
power ”’ says attorney Weinglass. 
‘Should there be a change in 
government, her life as a prisoner 


‘in that category would be in grave 


ir acta 

As I left the’ jail in Azul, the 
mother of one of the other 
prisoners took my hand and said 


CAUSE 


“Tell Olga’s mother to be strong 
and have courage. Olga is like one 
of our children and we’ll take 
care of her.” 

Back in Gilroy, the Talamantes 
wait. Says MRS. Talamante, ‘‘All 
the moments that my daughter 
has lived, I have lived with her. 
Right now, I am a # prisoner 
awaiting sentence.”’ 


An Apology 


We would like to apologize for 
the typographical errors in the 
Affirmative Action article last 
week. In addition, 
organizationally the article was 
mangled. The textual mistake 
which is very important is that 
the word ‘‘not’’ should not have 
appeared. Instead it should read: 
1) affirmative action office is 
now working on various issues 
and attempune to make the plan 

rational. 


_2) ‘Affirmative Action at UCSC 


has played an important role in 
advocating a greater proportion 
of ethnic minorities and women 
on this campus. But unless AA 
oals become central in the 
ecision-making process within 
the university structure it will 
come to be merely supporting 
token patterns of employment. 


; 50 SAN RUZ 
340 NORTH SANTA CRUZ AVE. LOS GATOS 


Sun.—Thurs.: 7am to 10pm __ 


_ Fri.--Sat.: 


7am to Midnight _ 


SUMMER CHARTERS TO EUROPE 


Reserved Space Still Available At Charter Prices... 
Several Departures to Choose From... Act Now/// 
Europe Will Never Be A Better Bargain! 


Charter flights available only to students, faculty, staff, and their im- 


mediate families, of UCSC. 


For Information & Reservations, Contact: 


Michael C. King, Campus Travel Advisor 
‘Redwood Bld. Activities Office 
Santa Cruz, Ca. 95064 Phone 423-7165 
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by Henry Marquez 


Local Chicano artists as well as 
Watsonville community people 
have recently submitted a 
$79,796.00 proposal to Governor 
Brown. he .Museum Without 
Walls is sponsering the proposal 
for a Community Arts Project 
called Academia Del Arte. 

The Museum Without Walls is a 
non-profit Educational Cor- 
poration of the state of California. 

Its function is to encourage 
community awareness of te 
environment - through the 
development of art. However, its 
main emphasis is on the plannin 
of our nation’s bicentennia 
celebrations. The Museum 
Without Walls is managed by a 
fifteen-member Board of 
Trustees, whose financial con- 
trols have been established by the 
Santa Cruz County Auditors 
Offices. 

The Academia Del Arte, an 
organization of Chicano artists 
and craftsmen, was founded by 
Enrique Ante. Its functions are to 
create jobs that -have a high 
impact on cultural arts in the 
Santa Cruz County and also to 
establish an institution from 
which Spanish-speaking artists 

practice their crafts. as well 
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& DINING ROOM 
(WITH OPEN SALAD BAR) OPEN AT § 
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BEHIND WRIGLEY’S PLANT 
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330 NATURAL BRIDGES DRIVE 
SANTA CRUZ 


CHICANO ARTISTS SPO 
a: 


as disseminate and exchange 
ideas. The Academia also hopes 
to function in providing a source 
of relaxation, recreation and 
education through art and other 
programs. It would also provide 
an understanding of the Mexican 
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Unsulphured molassas .69/Ib. 
Heinke’s Apple juice i.82/gal 
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integral yoga foods 


817 pacific, santa cruz,427 1845. mon. thru sat. 12 to 6:30. 


Good 217 on Bulk Products: 
Hulled sunflower seeds .80/Ib. 
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culture, and bring together 
people of many social and 
economic backgrounds, both 


Anglo and Mexican-American. 
hrough a series of meetings 
held during a period of several 
MHRUARMSALHE HHUSFAI’s objectives 
“atid activities ‘representative of 
Chicano artists in the County 
were developed. On April 19, of 
this year, at a meeting of the 
Congress of Regional Artists, the 
Academia Del Arte received 
unanimous support and en- 
dorsement. The MWOW, lacking 
minority representation, saw 
Chicano representation in the 
new project as vital, thus funding 
them $1,000 for the planning of the 
project. 
After completing a six month 
feasibility of research, a 52 page 
roposal was compiled by 
nrique Ante. The proposal 
states that ‘It is for the 


POSITION: 
PROFESSOR OF HUMANITIES 


Senior faculty position for experienc- 
d and recognized Professor of Hu- 
manities with specialization in Social 
History or Social Philosophy. Course 
nd seminars for upper division and 
graduate programs. July 1, 1976 
quarter system. Nominations and ap- 
plications accepted through July 31, 
1975. Address to Vice Chancellor 

. Edward Dirks, Humanities Division, 
University of California Santa Cruz. 


Sesame Oil 1.80/gal 
Sesame Seeds .68/Ib 
Cashew pieces .79/lb. 
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development of new occupations 
for Mexican-Ameri an workers 
that this proposal is intended.”’ 
The proposal will hope to provide 
10 to 15 full-time jobs for unem- 
ployed Chicanos in new oc- 
cupations related to the arts. 
Funding for the progr will also 
make available nine CETA 
positions under the Com- 
prevensie Employment 

raining Act. The program hopes 
to serve the area known as the 
‘Pajaro Valley Area,’’ en- 
compassing Watsonville and 
Freedom as well as the unin- 
corporated and rural-areas of the 
Santa Cruz County. 

Why is $79,796 needed for the 
program? Enrique Anti stated 
that ‘‘Employees are needed to 
run the Academia like a business; 
the artists could not manage the 
program themselves. The 
proposal includes Medical _in- 
surance as well as office space 


ECT 


and supplies.” 
and I hope 


The proposa 


students. 


Governor State of California, 
State Manpower Planning Office 
Mall, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 


800 Capitol 


Also, to the following legislators: 
Murphy 28th District, Talcott 
16th, and Grunsky 17th, at the 


same address. 


Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 


mountain 
store. 


mon-thurs & sat » 10: 15-5:30 


fre © 10:15-9 pm 
now open sunday © 12:30-5:30 


427° 1666 1547-6 Pacific Ave ¢ Santa Cruz 


behind the book shop santa cruz 


\ 
the total climbers store 


Mr. Ante also 
stated, “I feel that UCSC’s art 
department structure is excellent 
that art students will 
be willing to assist the Academia 
Del Arte project if it is funded. 
thas been submitted 
under the Governor’s 4 percent 
Discretionary Allocation, 
the State Manpower 
Office in Sacramento. 
The Academia Del Arte project 
needs letters of support from 
Interested people can 
write to the following persons: 


IRTEEN. 
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Planning 


MIC 77, 


State Capitol, 
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JAIL MORATORIUM 
COALITION FORUM 


Do you hate to have a good 
time? Do you hate great music, 
songs and skits about peoples’ 
struggles? Do you want a multi- 
million dollar law enforcement 
superstructure to built with tax 
money that could be returned to 
you or spent on good community 
programs? 5 


If you hate to have a good time, 


don’t come to the public forum 
being sponsored by the Jail 
Moratorium Coalition on Thur- 
sday, June 12 at 7:30 pm in the 
Laurel Street School. June 15 
marks the beginning of revenue 
sharing budget hearings. 
Speakers will discuss how your 
tax dollars could be more 
responsibly distributed to 
community groups and social 
agholier The time has come for 
people of Santa Cruz to 
organize and act. We must fill the 
Board of Supervisors’ chambers 
and make them listen to us. 

Next Thursday’s meeting will 
provide answers to your 
questions, information § con- 
cerning the Jail Moratorium 
movement nationwide and an 
outline for positive action. 

The evening will also feature a 
film on jail conditions in San 
Francisco. This shall be a 
community event that shouldn’t 
be missed. 


A demonstration protesting 
racism and sexism in prisons wi 
be held from ll am-] pm Monday, 
June 9, in front of Rickey’s Hyatt 
HOUSE IN Palo Alto. The target 
of the protest is the annual con- 
vention of the California 
Probation, Parole and Correc- 
tional Association. There will be 
picketing and speeches during 
.Gov. Brown’s keynote address to 
its membership. 


BENEFIT DANCE 
For Boardwalk Magazine--with 
12 hours of dancing to the best of 
local bands. Friday 12 noon to 
midnight. Eagle’s Hall, 931 
Pacific Ave. $1.00. 


INDIAN CENTER 
NEEDS BOOKS 

Owens Valley Indian Education 
Center is starting a library and is 
in desparate need of books. Any 
contribution will be helpful. Drop 
boxes are in College offices or you 
can call 423-1547 or drop them off 
at Student Apt. B-25 Jim Willis or 
D-7 Carl Willis. 

All Indian People of Owens 
Valley want to express their 
warmest thanks to all who have 
and also those who will donate to 
this needed cause. Thank you-- 
Piaute Shoshone Indian 
Education Centers. 


CHILDREN--ARTISTS--PER- 
FORMERS FESTIVAL 

The CAP Festival (Children- 
Artists-Performers) will be held 
in San Lorenzo Park from 10 am 
to 4pm on Wednesday, August 6. 
The purpose of the festival will be 
for artists, craftspeople, and 
performers to share their talents, 
skills, and knowledge by 
demonstrating them to children. 
It will be a day for children and 
adults to share together in 
creative activities. 


CHINA FRIENDSHIP 
FAIR 
China Friendship Fair, 


Me pg by the US-China 
eoples’ Friendship Association 
of San Francisco. Saturday and 
Sunday, June 7.and 8, 11am to 7 
m. Dolores Park (19th and 

lores Sts.), San Francisco. 
FREE 

There will be displays on dif- 


ferent aspects of life in the 
People’s ublic of China, in- 
cludin children, national 


minorities, art, farming and 
communes, sports, workers, 
schools, medical care, and 
women. There will also be live 
music, prizes, games, movies, 
children’s activities, and a 
martial arts demonstration. 


PEOPLE’S HEALTH CARE 
IN NEW CHINA 
There will be a panel discussion 
by 3 health workers who recently 
visited New China. It is 
prone by the San Francisco 
S-China Peoples Friendship 
Association. Friday night, June 
13, 7:30 pm. 50 Oak St. (Market 
and Van Ness) in the Washington 
Room, 3rd floor in San Francisco. 
FREE 
POETRY READING 
The poetry of Wayne Pease will 
be read next Sunday, June 8, at 8 
m in the College V_ Fireside 
ounge. Readers will be Ken 
Wilson, Jeff Shore and Wayne 
Pease. 


S 


“It’s A Long Time 


From June 


"til September— 


We'll Miss You!’’ 


POLAR BEAR 


HOME-MADE ICE CREAM 
608 Soquel (next to Shoppers Corner) 
423-8312 
WINTER HOURS: Sun.—Thurs... noon to 9:30 


ny noon to 11:30 
Closed Tuesday 


Featuring the ORIGINAL HOT ITALIAN BEEF SUB! 
Cold Subs Reg. $1.95, with this ad, $1.75... Open Daily 11-11 


303-307 BEACH STREET, 5C. 926-795 


JUNE 5, 1975 


CONTINUING STUDENTS 
INTENTION TO REGISTER 
FALL 1975 

If you intend to register at 
UCSC for the Fall Quarter 1975, 
completé and file your IN- 
TENTION TO REGISTER card 
no later than Friday, June 13, 
1975. The card are available at 
the College offices and the 
Graduate Division office. 

The Fall Quarter 1975 
registration packets will be 
mailed about July 25. ONLY 
those students who file the IN- 


TENTION TO REGISTER on or © 


before June 13 will receive the 
registration packet at that time. 
The registration packet filing 
period is July 28 through August 
22, after which date a $10 late fee 
will be assessed.\ Late filing or 
failure to filean INTENTION TO 
-REGISTER may jeopardize the 
completion of the registration 
process during this official 
period. 

Students in the following 
categories are- NOT to file an 
intention to register for Fall 
Quarter at this time: 

--Students with an Intercampus 
Transfer application of file for 
Fall 1975. 

--Students who have announced 
their candidacy for June or 
September graduation. 

--Students who have taken a 
Leave of Absence during, or are 
not registered for Spring Quarter. 

If you are not returnin 


to 
UCSC for the Fall QudPHM 1976! | 27 


notify your College of your plans 
and arrange for your future 
readmission. 


BACKPACKING TRIPS 
’ The Santa Cruz Summer School 
Program is offering 3 Natural 
History and Backpacking trips 
for Jr. and_ Sr.. High School 
students. Tri will be to 


Desolation Valley 4nd Yosemite, 
and no experience is necessary. 
The trips will include 2 days of 
pre-trip instruction; costis $35 for 
an eight day trip. For more in- 
formation call Summer School 
Office: 426-6000. 


Old World Cold Cuts 
Hot [talian Delights 


you name it-wetind it... 
eANY TI1LE-in ered of print 
e AMY AVTHOR- deed or ative 
0 ANY SUBJECT 

OPEN 11-5 CLOSED SUNG 


*3 CAMP EVERS LANE. 
ScOWS VALLEY 438-/379 


ATTENTION: 
SOCIOLOGY MAJORS 
Persons interested in 
Sociology, the major, the 


department, the politics and- 
future student representation, 
there is a MEETING THIS 
THURSDAY JUNE 5thaat 7 pm. 

It is at the Stevenson Fireside. 
Lounge with current represen- 
tatives 


WOMEN’S MEDIA INFO 

There is a monthly publication 
out of Wash. DC put together by 
women called ‘“‘Media Report to 
Women--What Women are Doing 
and Thinking About the Com- 
munications Media.” The 
Directory consists of two parts: 
Women’s Media Groups--in film, 
video, multi-media, ar erapiic: 
theatre, music, radio-TV, cable, 
and Peat fe of periodicals, 

resses-publishers, feminist 

ookstores, mews_ services, 
columns and speakers bureaus--- 
and individual media women. It 
also contains an index of volumes 
I (1972-1973) and volume II (1974). 

Media Report to Women is an 
excellent, nation-wide resource 
guide for women, very broad- 
based and extensive. For more 
information-- 3306 Ross Place, 
NW, Washington DC 20008 and-or 
Louise at 426-1649. 


NIGHTLINE COUNSELING 
429-2211 

NIGHTLINE: A group of 
paraprofessional peer counselors 
ready to listen, help out in crises, 
or just talk. At your service: 
available anytime, night or day, 
through Counseling Services and 
the Health Center. It’s so very 
easy: 429-2211. 


APPLYING TO MED 
SCHOOL THIS SUMMER? 
Before leaving school--make 

sure your transcript is complete 
and includes all evaluations. 
Have letters of recommendation 
from professors and check 
Career Planning’s info on ap- 
plication procedures. 


AZSC. Broadcasts Weekday 
week 


ex» Classical 


‘3 bam. lam, and 
ends, fam.—Lom. 
== KZSC erst mon-fri. elere 
Nites racy: SUN. Lym-Lam. 
Mesic! sal F- 7p Malealm Brown 
50N.9-1 pm... Rany Ford 
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CITY ONA HILL PRE 


1975-76 FINANCIAL 
AID RECIPIENTS 


To achieve better coordination 
of efforts and to minimize 
potential inconvenience and 
confusion for financial aid 
recipients, Registration Packets 
will not be mailed to continuing 
students who are to receive 
financial aid for 1975-76 until all 

hases of the award process have 
been completed. For the student 
this process involves receiving a 
written offer of financial 
assistance from the Office of 
Financial Aid; indicating written 
acceptance or rejection of each 
type of assistance offered; and 
returning the original of the offer 
letter to the Office of. Financial 
Aid. At that point the Financial 
Aid staff will prepare fee ex- 
change cards if de ages 
which will be inser into the 
Registration Packet and mailed 
to the student by the Registrar. 

To assure orderly processing of 
financial aid awards and 
rigistration materials, it is im- 
portant to return the financial 
assistance offer letter promptly 
to the Office of Financial Aid. 
Delays caused BY the student 
may result in a late Registration 
Packet and the attendant late 
registration fee. 


MUSIC 
Lisa Hine sings famous songs of 
the ’30’s, Peacock Alley, Palomar 
Arcade, June 6 and 7; 9:00 pm, 
Admission, $1.00 


COURSE REVIEW 

Spring Quarter (green) Course 
Review packets are now in every 
mailbox at the Colleges. We urge 
everyone to pick up a packet from 
their mailbox and take a few 
minutes to complete the 
questionnaire. It doesn’t take 
much time, and your answers are 
important to both you and us so 
we can put together a meaningful 
sample of student opinions about 
their classes for next Fall. 


neg mene 


THE SOUND OF SANTA CRUZ ....2--. PS 


Pues. 9 -/2Aeen... Allen Lavee. 
«ws Lin Dimensions: sot, /O-1 
— Sonla Cruz Reve: HN. 7-9 pm. 
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Thurs. Sune 5 8:30pm... Woodie Guthrie Special 
10:00pm... FIRESIGN THEATRE -~ "How 

You Be In Two Places at Once When 
You've Wet Any where At All?” 

Fri. June 6 -7:00 pm...$,C. Revue Presents Hyh- 
lights o€ last areks Kuba Tazz Fest. 
B:CO pa «Polynesian Music Fest. w/guest 
Brian Ferrell 
(0:00 pm...RADIO DRAMA "Renoir". 


Sat. TUNE 7-3:00 pm.» Classical 


Corney : 


Beethoven's 7% & Bizeta Symphony 


In 
Mou. Sune 4~-7:00 


por HUMANITIES HOVE 


[0:00pm RADIO DRAMA "Blackout “ 
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URSDAY, JU 
LECTURE--Diedre English, author/8 pm, Kresge 163/Free 
DRAMA--‘“‘Scapin’” a comedy by Moliere, directed by John 
Hellweg, Lecturer in Theater Arts/8 pm, Performing Arts 
Theater/Students & Sr. citizens $1.00, general 
$2.00/(Performances also on the 7th and 8th) 
RAMA--“Blithe Spirit” a comedy in three-acts, by Noel 
Coward/8:30 pm, Crown Dining Hall/Thru the 8th/On the 
7th, 2 pm only/Crown students 50 cents, others$1 
INTERMEDIA THEATER--Environmental media hap- 
pening in 2 & 3 dimensions: slides, films, video, audio, 


ree 


dance, live music, special effects, & 180 degree Pe ae 


screen/8 pm, Studio C, Communications Bldg. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 6 
COLLOQUIUM--Julius Margolis, director, Fels Center of 
Government, School of Public and Urban Policy, UC 
Berkeley: ‘Public Choice and Economic Analysis’ /3 pm, 
Crown Senior Common Room/Free 
DANCE--Music by ‘‘Snail’’/8:30 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall/Free 
TWO ONE-ACT OPERAS--‘‘The Medium” by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti & ‘Gianni Schicchi’’ by Giacomo Puccini/Directed 
by Miriam Trent; conducted by Sherwood Dudley/8 pm, 
Performing Arts Theater/Students & Sr. citizens $1, general 
$2 (Performance also on the 8th, 2 pm only) 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7 

OPEN HOUSE--The UCSC Farm & Garden Project will by 
opening its gates to the ee from 1-4 pm/Docent tours will 
be conducted/For further information call 423-2043 
CONCERT--Richard Stover, graduating senior in Latin 
American Ethnomusicology: ‘“The Solo Guitar Music of 
Agustin Barrios Mangore’ (1885-1944)/8 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall/Free 


1 give 


major, wil 
gan/T he 
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NE_5, 1975 


will include compositions by Messiaen, Copland, Satie, and 
an ‘Avante Garde” score by the Korean composer Isang 
Yun/8 pm, First Congregational Church, 900 High St., Santa 


WS Cruz/Free 


SUNDAY, JUNE 8 

JAZZ CONCERT--Twenty-fifth Century Jazz Ensemble, 
Rubber Band, & Clean Machine/3 pm, Cowell Cour- 
tyard/Free - 


MONDAY, JUNE 9 
CONCERT--Performances by UCSC Jazz Composition Class 
& Randy Masters Septet/Performance of student com- 
positions and compositions by Randy Masters, Lecturer in 
Jazz/7 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall/Free 
LECT /WORKSHOP.-Greg Brodsky, author of **From 
Eden to Aquarius” and “The Book of Natural Healing’’: 
“The Process of Natural Healing’/7 pm, Kresge Town 


Hall/Free 
PIANO/CLARINET RECITAL--Robert Rubin, Crown 
senior, piano; James Langdell, College V _ senior, 


clarinet/Recital of works for solo piano, and piano & clarinet 
duo/9 pm, Crown Dining Hall/Free 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11 
SHOWING--Student choreography/3:30 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall/Free 
CONCERT--Tim Read, pianist, harpisichordist; Lecturer in 
Music: “Keyboard music to 1850"’/8 pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge/Free 
POETRY READING--“This Time For Sure’’/Lars An- 
dersson, Wedish poet & Steven Hanks, local poet/Lars will 
be reading in Swedish & in translation; his first American 
appearance/8 pm, Kresge College Library/Free 


THURSDAY, JUNE 12 
SENIOR ACTING PRQOARCT cif i) Had it to do Over 
Again.../Collection’ of: scenes: by Tom Griggs, Stevenson 
College senior/8:30 pm, Performing Arts Drama 


PARTY GIRL (1958) starrin 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 5 


ON THE WATERFRONT directed by Elia Kazan, starring 
Marlon Brando, Karl Malden, Lee J. Cobb, Eva Marie Saint, 
Rod Steiger/8 pm & : 
Hall/Stevenson students 25 cents, others SO cents 


10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 


FRIDAY, JUNE 6 

Cyd Charisse, Robert Taylor, 
Lee J. Cobb, John Ireland/LOLA MONTES (1955) starring 
Martine Carol, Peter Ustinov, Anton Walbrook, Odkar 
Werner/7:30 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3/$1.00 (Last of the 
Nicholas Ray film series) 


SATURDAY JUNE 7 
AMERICAN GRAFITTI directed by George Lucas, plus 
BUGS BUNNY/7, 9:15, & 11:30 pm, Classroom 2/Crown 
students 50 cents, others 75 cents 


MONDAY, JUNE 9 


IT’S A WONDERFUL LIFE (1%6) Capra's personal 
favorite of all his films; starring James Stewart, Donna Reed, 
Lionel Barrymore, Gloria Grahame. 7 pm/There will be a 
question and answer discussion with Mr. Frank Capra, in 
person, at 9:30 pm/Free 
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A BROWN LEAZHER JACKET-- 
Suede with “gold stitching--was 


lostin the Nat Sci area Wed. MAY: 


Y%LST.. Please call Todd if you 
know about it or turn it into the 
Lost & Found. 426-2246. 
LOOKIN’ FOR A PLACE TO 
STAY? Rooms in home in the hills 
near Mystery Spot available for 
summer & next school year. Non- 
smokers, couple preferred. $60. a 
mo. plus utilities. Call Kurt or 
Bob, 426-4424. 


MALE, / 

rent through summer & next 
year. Smokes and carniverous, 
clean friendly and  com- 
municative. Can move June 15th 
to July Ist. Call Floyd 427-2259. 
HELP! 

GRADUATING SENIORS and 
Other Transients: We’re a 
mellow, responsible couple who 
need a small house this Fall. We 
can pay up to $170 a month. 
Reward negotiable. Call Laura 
426-1868. 


SN  ——————————————— 
RISTORANTE NAPOLETANA 


@ Exquisite Seafood 


@ Exotic Italian Specialities 


@ Breakfast, Lunch, & Dinner—Open Year Round 
@ UNIVERSITY LUNCH SPECIALS: 3 Choices, $1.95 
Soup (New England Clam Chowder or 
Minestra ‘‘Maritata’”’ ) 


or Calamari, or Linguine Italiano 
(all Include green salad with hot cheese & garlic bread) 


303-307 Beach Street, Santa Cruz 


426-799 


1S OPEN EVERN 
FOR YOUR WINE, BEER, LIGUOR & SUNDE 


Studio/Free (Performance also on Friday) 


HOUSE TO SHARE. $75 a mo. In 
Woods 15 min. from campus. Live 
with S.C.’s largest and most 
diversified Record Library--An 
education vital for those into 
music as a profession or serious 
hobby...Glenn Howard 335-4356 
mornings. 

DRIVING EAST? Help! I need a 
ride to New York after June I4th. 
Will share driving and expenses. 
Brigid 423-1138. 

DRIVING TO BOSTON AREA? I 
will pay you to drive my things 
back East in late July or Early 
August. Will pack compactly. 
Call Debbi, 423-723], evenings. 
DRIVING EAST to Washington? 
Have extra space? I will pay to 
send two boxes. to_ the 
Washington, D.C. area during 
July. Please call Todd evenings 
at 426-0574. 

FOR SALE: 8.6 cubic foot 
refrigerator--separate freezer 
compartment, in perfect shape, 
almost new--ideal for dorm room 
or home $100 or best offer..Call 
ri 429-4213. Must sell by June 
4th. 

LOST CAMERA, missing June 
ist along Empire Grade. 
Nikkormat 35 mm with 24 mm 
lens and black leather case. 
Please contact the Santa Cruz 
police for $75.00 reward. 
COMPETENT TYPIST will type 
your term papers or thesis at low- 
rates. ill help meet any 
deadline. Call Nancy at 426-8435. 


PROOFREADING typist with a 
sensitivity for non-sexist 
ene eee I type for survival and 
will negotiate to meet your needs 
and mine. To meet 

deadlines, Charlyn 423-7871. 
TYPING AND RESEARCH done 
at reasonable rates by unem- 


your 


ployed librarian (MLS). 
Eighteen years of typing ex- 
perience with a history-po itical 
science-english-spanish 
background. Call Lorin at 423- 
8957. 

WANTED--BED--table, _ sofa, 
etc...If you have any for sale; call 
429-4362 and ask for Bill. 
INTERNATIONAL SCOUT 
HARVESTER--1968, Right-hand 
drive. Low mileage, good con- 
dition. Great for taking home all 
your belongings--only $600. If 
interested, call Sue 429-4233. . 
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Gourmet Restaurant 


BEAUTIFUL OCEAN VIEW © INTIMATE ATMOSPHERE 


-by-the Sea- 46710 
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UCSC STUDENTS 


GOOD LUCK ON THE 
‘RANDOM FLASHING OF LIGHTNING 
IN AN INTELLECTUAL DESERT’--THE FINALS! 


AFTERWARDS, 
CELEBRATE THE SUMMMER-- 

AS ONLY ALL OF YOU COULD, 
ESP. NEATO KRESGE-ITE. 


rar ae ae ae ee a Se Se! Pe a at nina 


66 VW BUS--NEW 1975 engine,, 
tires, brakes, generator. 
Reclining seats, stereo, carpets, 
bed, heater, insulated wood 
aneling, Primo condition. 
uxurious traveling home. $1400. 
worth it! 426-8678. 
DOUBLE BED ($15) and chair 
($4) for sale, call 426-5128. 
YAMAHA CLASSICAL GUITAR 
lus case, $60. Excellent shape, 
as had very little use, $140 new in 
1972. Call 429-4014 days, 426-7697 
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FARMWORKER BILL BECOMES LAW 


The workers will be given the right choose a union ... At last. 


Special to the Press from our 
Correspondant Sacramento 


Gov, Brown's landmark farm 
labor bill calling for secret ballot 
clections to end years of strife in 
California agriculture sailed 
through the Assembly yesterday 
und is to become law in time for 
the state’s September grape 
harvest. 

\ 63-10 vote sent the historic 
legislation, introduced by Sen. 
John Dunlap (D-Napa) to the 
vovernor who is expected to sign 
it during a special ceremony next 
week. 

Cheers and applause erupted 
from the lower house chambers 
when the winning vote was an- 
nounced. Fifty-one Democrats 
and 12 Republicans voted in favor 
of the bill. All 10 Opposing votes 
were cast by Republicans. 

The bill will set up a five- 
member Agriculture Labor 
Kelations Board for resolving 
disputes involving unfair labor 
practices, bargaining unit 
determination and selection of 
exclusive empolyee bargaining 
representatives. 

The five full-time Board 
members will be appointed by the 
governor and confirmed by the 
Senate. Each will receive a 
$42,500 annual salary. 


The bill gained the _ en- 
dorsements of the AFL-CIO and 
the Teamsters Union last week 
after negotiations with Brown, his 
advisors, and United Farm 
Worker, Teamster and AFL-CIO 
representatives produced two 
amendments to the bill. 

The amendments provide that 
existing contracts will not be 
invalidated until the Board has 
certified the results of new 
elections and they exclude con- 
struction workers from the bill’s 
coverage. 

Assembly Majority Leader 
Howard Berman (D-Sherman 
Oaks) spoke for the bill in the 
assembly. He called the lower 


house’s action on the measure the . 


‘second to last step in a beautiful 
example of the legislative process 
at its very best.” 

“This bill will solve the most 
complex and_ controversial 

roblem -facing us today,”’ 
erman Said. 

In separate votes, the assembly 
rejected five sets of amendments 
introduced by Assemblyman 
Mike Antonovich (R-Glendale). 

Antonivich’s first set of 
amendments, which would have 
permitted workers with religious 
objections to refuse to join a 
union, held up action on the 


UC BUDGET CONTINUED 


* Cont. from the front 


program tor eee unable to 
attend the University during 
regular’ class hours. The 
Assembly decided to appropriate 
only enough money for the 
program to pay the expenses for 
persons currently enrolled. New 
students would not be admitted. 

In the governor’s proposed 
budget. $6 million of student 
tuition funds were left 
unallocated. The University 
administration has asked the 
state to appropriate the fees for 
campus construction, but the 
student lobby is fenane to use the 
fees for financial aid and other 
student benefits. 

Although the Assembly _ sub- 
committee backed the lobby 
request, the Senate committee 
allocated the fees for equipment, 
maintenance and minor con- 
struction on the campuses. 

“If we fund capital outlay with 
student fees,’ said Student 
Lobbyist Judy Samuelson, ‘‘the 
chances are fees will be raised.” 

UC Vicepresident for govern- 
mental relations Jay Michael 


said tuition will probably not be. 


raised to fund cancelled projects. 


SCMT 


Cont. from the front 

4,000 with the same enrollment 
would increase per quarter cost 
to $8.33. 

The public hearing on this issue 
will be June 18, 7:30 pm, in the 
Santa Cruz City Council Cham- 
bers (with another hearing in 
Watsonville the next night). 
Since this is the week after the 


- end of school, a low student 


turnout might be expected. If you 
are going to be in Santa Cruz that 
week and would like further in- 
formation, call the Business 
Office at x2474 or x2818 and leave 
your name and where you can be 
reached. Your attendance at the 
public hearing June 18 is heartily 


- encouraged. 


“They're not going to push this 
thing over on the students,”’ he 
said. 

Connelly said it is crucial that 
the legislature trust University 
representatives, and he criticized 
incoming UC President David 
Saxon’s plans to remove Michael, 
the University’s lobbyist. 

‘Jay Michael has a good 
reputation up here and _ is 
tristed,’’ said Connelly. “If the 
ab habeas is upset about its 
budget this year, I shudder to 
think what will happen to it next 
year if Saxon comes up here with 


troops of vice-presidents who 

know nothing about the 

legislative procese 
Neither UC president Charles 


Hitch nor Saxon could be reached. 


for comment. 

Apparently, the University is 
also losing its cridibility with the 
state jdministration. When 
Brown met with advisors to plan 
the regents budget earlier this 
year, no UC representative was 
invited. 

“They closeted themselves 
over there in Finance and didn’t 
even consult the University,” 
Connelly said. coe MbSes 

“The real battle is for control,” 
said a UC official. ‘‘The 
legislature wants more say on 
how the University spend® state 
money, and the University feels 
the state is obligated to hand over 
millions of dollars and then stay 
out of its business.”’ 

Connelly said the legislature is 
often skeptical of UC’s requests 
for ‘‘top priority programs ’. 

‘‘When they come in here in 
beautiful suits and tell the 
legislators how badly their in- 
stitution needs money and then 
delay presenting needed _in- 
formation,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
university can’t help but question 
their credibility.”’ 


measure for about 20 minutes 
while Antonivich tried to gather 
the needed support to pass his 
‘conscience clause.’’ The 
Assembly rejected the amend- 
ment on a 43-26 vote. 

The other failing amendments 
would have deleted the bill’s 
provision giving employee’s the 
right to strike during peak har- 
vest time, reduce Board 
members’ salaries to the amount 
earned by the Legislature or the 
state Energy Commissioner and 
permitted the Assembly Speaker 
and the Senate egees re to 
appoint one member each to the 
Board. 

‘ If the amendments had passed, 
the bill would have gone back to 
the Senate for concurrence, thus 
delaying its enactment into law. 

Assemblyman John Briggs (R- 
Fullerton) criticized the governor 
for his ‘‘one-bang’’ approach to 
the legislation. 

“Let's mark this day as a 
return to the old power politics in 
California,” Briggs said. ‘‘This is 
not the Legislature’s bill. This is 
the governor’s bill and the 
governor has shown us a take-it- 
or-leave-it attitude by holding 
midnight meetings and indicating 
we could either take it or shove 
it. 

Assemblyman John Thurman 
(D-Modesto) commended the 

overnor for his action on the 
egislation. 

“This bill is going to become a 
model for the US.Congress to pass 
a bill similar to this for farm- 
workers throughout the country, 
’’ Thurman declared. ‘The 
nation is watching us today.” 
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The bill is supported by all 
major growers’ associations and 
labor organizations, including the 
UFW. in the state. The gover- 
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CESAR CHAVEZ DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED FARMWORKERS 


nor’s administration has 
proposed $1.3 million to be spent 
on the program during its first 
year of operation. 


REGISTRATION FEE COMMITTEE 


Cont. from the front 


said he didn’t think it made any 
difference who picked the 
committee, as long as the 
members were ‘‘competent’’. The 
issue of the origins and respon- 
sibility of the committee is an 
extremely important one. Student 
control and power over student 
interest can never expand if the 
students’ ‘“‘input’’ or ‘‘advice”’ 
role is granted by the Chancellor, 
rather than coming out of student 


desire to control their own lives. 


The major problem areas in the 
Reg. Fee budget for next year 
are: Counseling, Financial Aid, 
the Health Center, and Preceptor- 
Bursar support. 

The counseling staff is being 
cut back one FTE (Full-Time 
Employee), the position of 
Community Counselor (a 
minority counselor). The coun- 
seling staff is extremely 
disorganized and it is unclear if 
“Reg. Fee money is being used 
very efficiently. 

The Financial Aid office 
requested 5 FTE’s for next year, 3 
of whom would work in the office, 
and 2 of whom would work in 
Student Employment. The 
committee went along with the 
request, but OPA cut back the 
request to 2 FTE’s--one for the 
office and one for Student Em- 
ployment. Phil Osselaer, head of 
the Financial Aid office, says this 
will result in less student service 
and waits of up to 5 months for 
Financial Aid re-evaluations. 
OPA maintained that he hadn’t 
justified his need. 

The Health Center had two 
problem areas. The first was staff 
efficiency; some doctors see 
hardly any patients at all 
(however, the main problem in 


this respect, Dr. Brown, will be 
retiring next year.). The second 

roblem in the Health Center was 

irth control. The committee 
wanted some money fet aside 
solely to provide free birth 
control services, but since the 
money is allocated in one sum, it 
is unclear if this service will be 


proviced it depends on what Drvz:.«:.. 


rary decides to do. The 
Health Center’s budget is 
about $580,000, or $93 out of the 
$300 that each student pays’ 
during the year for Reg. Fees. 
The money set aside for birth 
control was $12,000. 

The final problem area was in 
Preceptor-Bursar support, 
parceu arly in Bursar ea 

he committee felt at 
especially since colleges do not 
keep accurate ledgers showing 
what money goes where, the 


Bursars did not do enough for 
students directly to justify the 


amount of Reg. Fee support. OPA 


restored some of the cut, wanting 
to wait on any increase or 
decrease until a comprehensive 
analysis of the total college 
funding systems can be com- 
pleted. 


All Committee members were 
happy with this year’s com- 
mittee’s efforts, despite the 
proniene The budget was 
inished on schedule, despite the 
time constraints. Committee 
members look toward next year, 
hoping procedures will be 
regularized. The most important 
question remaining is who will 
appoint the committee, and to 
whom will the committee be 
responsible. 


